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I. 
GOD'S SELF-LIMITATIONS. 


THE Christian doctrines of Incarnation and Atonement 
are in our day most relentlessly opposed by a school of 
thinkers who pride themselves on their lofty abstract con- 
ception of the Deity. That the second person of the Trinity 
should ‘‘empty himself,” should give up ‘the form of God,” 
should resign the independent exercise of his divine attri- 
butes, should join himself to our guilt-burdened humanity, 
should humble himself even to death in order that he might 
redeem us,—all this is simply unintelligible to those who 
know only “‘ The Absolute” and “ The Infinite.” It is plain 
that ‘the offence of the Cross” has not ceased. To these 
modern Greeks, quite as much as to their ancient congeners, 
the Gospel is ‘‘ foolishness.” 

It will not be possible for us to show these errorists that 
the Cross is ‘‘ the wisdom of God,” unless we can first con- 
vince them that they are at fault in their fundamental con- 
ception of the divine Being. They think it a contradiction 
in terms that Christ should be God, and yet that he should 
put off the form of God,—but they think this, simply because 
they assume it to be impossible that God should be limited 
atall. Here is a speculative difficulty which lies not only 
at the basis of much skepticism, it also vexes the minds of 
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many devout believers,—though they believe that God actu- 
ally became man, they cannot at all understand how it could 
be so. In both cases the mistake is in supposing that an 
Absolute Being can exist in no relations, and that an Infinite 
Being can suffer no co-existence of the finite. We maintain, 
on the other hand, that an Absolute Being is simply one who 
exists in no necessary relations, and that an Infinite Being is 
one who furnishes in himself the cause and ground of the 
finite. In short, the substance of our contention is this: It 
is not an abstract Absolute or Infinite with which we have to 
do, but rather with the living God, of whom perfection, power 
and love are inalienable attributes. 

We begin, then, by asserting that the perfection of God’s 
own nature involves limitation, even before he becomes man 
at all. Not abstract absoluteness or infinity, but perfection 
rather, is our ruling conception of God. Mere boundlessness 
is not perfection,—to be perfect, a thing must be definite, not 
indefinite. For example: God would not be perfect, if he 
were not a Personal Being. But personality, with its self- 
consciousness and self-determination, implies definiteness,— 
God cannot be at the same time both conscious and uncon- 
scious, both necessitated and free. His very perfection limits 
him to consciousness and freedom. The opposite view 
would make God mere Being, without content or movement 
——a Hindu Brahma—‘‘as idle as a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” That view cannot explain how this abstract 
Being should ever become reality ; how the Notion should 
become actual ; how the Infinite should become finite ; in 
short, how anything definite should ever come to be. This 
is the insoluble problem of Hegelianism. If there be a 
personal God, if there be an actual universe, this doctrine 
cannot be true. P 

Not only personality, but 7rzzity also, is an element of 
the divine perfection. But the distinctions of the Trinity 
involve limitation. God is Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,— 
not two persons, or four, but three. The intercommunion 
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and life of the Godhead, God’s security from loneliness and 
dependence, God’s sovereignty and freedom, all are bound 
- up with his triune existence. God would not be more per- 
fect, but less perfect, if he were not triune. And yet this 
triunity is a sort of limitation. 

Righteousness is necessary to perfection. But righteous- 
ness involves limitation. God cannot be both truth and un- 
truth,——-but exclusion of untruth is limitation. God cannot 
be both purity and impurity,—but exclusion of impurity is 
limitation. What sort of a God is the God of the pantheist, 
of whom all things are equally manifestations, the lower as 
well as the higher, vice as well as virtue, cruelty as well as 
kindness, falsehood as well as truth ? Would God be more 
perfect, if he were evil, as well as good? He who thus 
blackens the character of God, has really xo God. Pantheism 
is practical atheism. And yet to save ourselves from this, 
we must admit that the very perfection of God’s nature limits 
him to the good,—that is, God’s perfection is inseparable from 
limitation. 

Let us take one step further now, and consider that any 
revelation of this perfect being, or any act looking toward 
such revelation, must involve a se/f-limitation on the part of 
God. As God’s perfection involves limitation, so God’s re- 
velation involves self-limitation. The fact that this limita- 
tion is voluntary, self-chosen, not the result of compulsion 
from without, but, on the contrary, proceeding from free-wil) 
within, renders it perfectly consistent with God’s independ- 
ence and blessedness. Personality, trinity, righteousness, 
these are consistent with perfection, because they are also 
limitations from within. But these are constitutional limita- 
tions. In these respects, God cannot be other than he is. 
Revelation is a limitation from within ofa different kind,—it 
is a limitation proceeding from deliberate choice, and there- 
fore a manifestation: of the greatest power—even God’s 
power over himself. 

James Martineau has well said that ‘‘ when the Infinite 
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reveals itself it must limit itself in space and time, must 
adopt an order of successive steps,—in other words, there 
must be a self-abnegation of Infinity, and this is the only 
way in which Infinity can reveal itself.” In the very decree 
to create, we would add—God’s decree, framed in eternity 
past—there is self-limitation, the choice of one plan out of 
many, the narrowing down of abstract omniscience and om- 
nipotence to a single definite scheme. In the ac¢ of creation 
there is self-limitation,—God admits a universe side by side 
with himself, free creatures side by side with his freedom. 
To every thoughtful child the question has probably at some 
time occurred, ‘‘ Would not God be greater, if he included 
me and the world in himself, instead of being outside of us?” 
And the answer is: ‘‘ God has parted with his privilege of 
sole and only existence, in order that he may give room for 
other things and other beings; but this limitation is no dero- 
gation to his greatness, because it is se/f/-limitation. And 
so the preservation of the things he has created involves a 
continual self-limitation on the part of God. He upholds 
them by the word of his power, and but for his abstaining to 
destroy—aye, but for his free consent and co-operation— 
they would sink again into nothingness. 

As we pass on, let us not fail to notice that this self-limi- 
tation on the part of God—this distinction of himself from 
other beings—is the very condition of our knowing him. 
Knowing is distinguishing,—I cannot know anything, ex- 
cept as I distinguish it from something else. If God were in 
no way limited—if he were ‘“‘the All "—then no knowledge 
of him would be possible. Herbert Spencer conceives that 
God will be more perfect, if he is without marks or limita- 
tions; and, since it is plain that what is without marks or 
limitations cannot be known, he calls God the Inscrutable 
Reality. But, in trying to divest God of limitation in one 
way, he imposes limitation upon him in another. The impos- 
sibility of making one’s self known is the greatest of limita- 
tions. A God so shut up within himself would be no God at all. 
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In the early life of Dr. John Duncan, of Edinburgh, that 
eminent scholar whose unique personality was such a force 
in the recent theological history of Scotland, there were two 
turning points upon which depended all that followed. The 
first was the evening when, after long wandering in the 
frightful darkness of unbelief, he at last became convinced 
that there was a God, and, as he himself said, he ‘‘ danced 
for joy upon the brig o’ Dee.” The second was the time 
when, after equally anxious pondering, the wonderful truth 
flashed upon his mind that ‘‘God wants us to know him.” 
It was a wonderful truth indeed! God wants us to know 
him,—wants this so much that he has subjected himself to 
limitation. He has narrowed himself down in order to re- 
veal himself to free creatures. Let us remember that the 
creation of free beinigs involves the possibility that freedom 
will be abused,—the development of the highest virtue is 
inseparable from probation, temptation, a possible fall from 
virtue into the depths of misery and sin. For a holy being 
to create a universe in prospect of sin, and to administer a 
universe in spite of constant opposition to his will, is an act 
and process of self-limitation, the significance of which it is 
difficult for us to measure. 

Many years ago, in the lecture-room of President Wool- 
sey, of Yale College, a young man who did not know his 
lesson ventured to make a mock recitation, and to give an 
impertinent answer. The President was a man of fiery tem- 
per, though it had been curbed and subdued by the discipline 
of years. On this occasion his face turned white ; he bowed 
his head upon the desk before him; there was a half min- 
ute’s silence like the silence of death; he raised his head, 
called upon another man, and the recitation went on. He 
knew that, if he spoke to the offender, he would speak too 
much,—so he said nothing. The students ofthat class knew 
well what a lava-flood was pent up there; self-repression 
did not seem to them a sign of weakness,—it was the great- 
est evidence of power. Shall we call it a sign of weakness 
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in God that he bears with the sins of men, the manifold and 
multitudinous transgressions with which they insult his 
holiness and hurl defiance at his law ? When God humbles 
himself to behold and to forbear, shall we not see in this 
voluntary self-limitation one of the proofs of his greatness ? 

If God would reveal himself, he must not only create 
and govern, but he must also educate. You cannot put the 
knowledge of God into men’s minds at a stroke. Teaching 
is a long process. Finite beings at the very best need to 
begin with the simplest elements,—the alphabet and the 
multiplication table,—only later on can they reach upward 
to the higher learning. And when finite beings are also 
sinful beings, there is a dulness that requires line upon line, 
precept upon precept,—the individual and the race will not 
learn at all, unless they are taught by pictures and by object 
lessons. Asthe German Herder oncesaid: ‘‘ The limitations 
of the pupil are the limitations also of the teacher.” God is 
a teacher, and the teacher must condescend to dull minds, 
and must have endless patience with them. This was one 
of the griefs of Christ—the holding back what he would fain 
communicate, because of the low intellectual and moral 
state of his disciples. What a tone of sorrow there is in his 
words: ‘‘I have many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now !” 

Is this self-limitation on the part of God a sign of imper- 
fection in him, or is it a sign of the highest nobility and 
greatness? Let the answer be given in a parable. A burly 
ruffian on the street was seen dragging along his little 
daughter, and cursing her at every step, because her faint- 
ing and trembling feet could not keep up with his giant 
stride. The brute thought it beneath his dignityto moder- 
ate his pace to accommodate a child. Shall this be called 
greatness, and shall that father be accused of weakness, and 
of inability to go at a faster rate, who graduates his own steps 
to the steps of his child? Let us find our answer in the 
multitude of mothers who delight in adapting themselves 
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to the infantile capacities of their children, and who, in 
bearing with their thoughtlessness and wrongheadedness, 
evince a greatness of soul which furnishes us with one of 
our best images of the divine. If earthly parents are con- 
siderate, the heavenly Father, we may be sure, will be much 
more so. In order to give us the knowledge of himself, he 
will come down to our weak human speech, will use poor 
human words, will clothe his great thoughts in earthly sym- 
bols,—and this is inspiration. He will conduct the educa- 
tion of the race by successive stages, giving truth in germ 
at the first, enlarging his revelation as men are prepared to 
receive it,—and this is history. Is not this subjection of 
himself to the conditions of revelation, this adapting of his 
infinity to the finite and the sinful, a glory and an honor to 
his name ? 

Perfection involves limitation ; revelation involves self- 
limitation ; so far we have gone. Consider, finally, that 
vedemption involves an znfinite self-limitation. For we now 
come upon a fact far more important than any which we 
have hitherto contemplated,—the fact of God’s love. Love 
is essentially self-sacrificing, and the self-sacrifice of love is 
the highest and noblest form of self-limitation. And if we 
are asked how great this self-limitation will be in God, we 
can only answer: As great as God’s love, and as great as 
the need of its exercise. Ifthe love be infinite and the need 
be infinite, then the sacrificial self-limitation will be infinite 
also. An infinite self-limitation is not only possible, but 
necessary, when ‘“‘deep calleth unto deep”—the boundless 
deep of man’s sin and guilt to the boundless deep of God’s 
love and mercy. 

There is a principle in God which answers to conscience 
in man,—a principle that demands reparation for sin,—and 
God can in no wise clear the guilty so long as that principle 
has not its full rights accorded to it. Moral evil must be 
either punished or atoned for. God does not desire to pun- 
ish,—hence he provides atonement. Aye, he provides that 
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atonement even when he determines to create. Sin has 
cost God more than it has cost man,—God permitted it only 
in view of the cross. Christ is ‘‘ the Lamb slain from before 
the foundation of the world.” In the beginning God gave 
his Son to die ; the provision of redemption antedates the 
historical existence of sin itself ; Calvary is only the outward 
manifestation of a sacrifice which was from eternity. In 
sacrifice the world was born ; in sacrifice it continues to be. 
Only in Christ does the universe ‘‘ consist,” or hold together. 
His pierced hand keeps it from disintegration, from chaos, 
from annihilation. Justice would sweep away a world of 
sinners, if it were not for the self-limitation of love. 

So we are to look on the laws of nature, by which sum- 
mer and winter, seed-time and harvest, cold and heat, suc- 
ceed one another in even round, as voluntary limitations im- 
posed on himself by God. And supernatural working, as 
well as natural, miracles, regeneration, resurrection, all God’s 
plan made known in prophecy and executed in providence, 
all the promises by which God binds himself and attaches 
himself to the faith and the prayers of men, are various 
methods of self-limitation in which love reveals itself, chal- 
lenges attention, draws us to itself. So God prepares us for 
the one great act and exhibition of his love which surpasses, 
and yet in a true sense includes, all the rest. How far, we 
ask once more, will this self-limitation go? And the 
answer is the startling words: ‘‘He emptied himself.” 
Human love will go far in self-abnegation and self-surrender. 
But divine love will make the infinite descent from the very 
heights of glory to the very depths of shame. 

It is not my present purpose fully to treat the great sub- 
ject of Christ’s humiliation. I wish only to indicate, in the 
briefest way, how the principles already suggested may be 
applied to its defence and elucidation. The humiliation of 
Christ was twofold,—it pertained on the one hand to his per- 
son, and on the other hand to his work. In Christ’s person 
there was a self-limitation that affected God’s natural attri- 
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butes. In Christ’s work there was a self-limitation that 
affected God’s moral attributes. When Christ became man, he 
gave up the independent exercise of his divine attributes. 
During his earthly life, the God in him was veiled and sub- 
ject. He voluntarily put his deity under control. God by 
himself could never be born, or suffer, or die,—but God 
united to humanity could do all these.: When he was made 
in the likeness of men, he took the form of a servant. In 
the human nature which he took to himself, he who was 
Lord of the Spirit, he who gave the Spirit, he who worked 
through the Spirit, condescended to be the servant of the 
Holy Spirit, and to know and act, not as God, but as man, 
and only as the Holy Spirit should permit and the exigen- 
cies of his Messianic mission required. The Godhead in 
Christ commonly manifested itself in proportion to the 
capacity of Christ’s humanity,—only a little when the human- 
ity was infantile and weak, more and more fully as the 
humanity became older and more developed. Jesus, when 
a babe, was not omniscient,—indeed, even in his later 
years there were some things hid from him, for he said: 
“Of that day”—the day of the end—‘‘knoweth no man, 
neither the angels of God, neither the Son, but the Father.” 
He learned obedience, and suffered being tempted, as he 
could not have done, had all things been open to his gaze. 
His humanity dropped a curtain before the eyes of the God- 
man. Just as the reservoir may be full of water, but we get 
in our houses only a quantity measured by the size of our 
service-pipe, so God was manifest in the flesh only so far as 
the flesh furnished a channel through which Deity could 
communicate itself. 

In Robert Browning’s ‘Ring and the Book,” Pompilia 
says truly: ‘‘Now I see how God is likest God, in being 
born.” This self-limitation of Deity to the narrow bounds of 
humanity, that our humanity might be addressed on its 
own level and in its own language, this is the thing that is 
‘‘likest God.” And yet it is a great mystery,—the Scriptures 
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seem to intimate that God manifest in the flesh is the great- 
est mystery of all. How can there be divine attributes that 
are not exercised, resources that are not used? Fortunately, 
we are not without analogies which help us to comprehend 
the possibility of it. There is more of resource in ws than 
we use ; we know more than we can tell ; there is more in 
the memory of every man than he can at this moment re- 
call ; every one of us has more power than he now knows of, 
—only the exigency calls it forth. The spiritual life of the 
Christian is a greater and more blessed thing than at present 
he has any idea of,—‘‘ it doth not yet appear what we shall 
be.” 

If we could imagine the soul of a Humboldt coming back 
to this world and being joined again to an infant’s body, we 
should not expect that soul, with all its knowledge, perfectly 
to reveal itself at the first,—only as the infant’s body devel- 
oped and matured, could the genius of Humboldt be made 
manifest. So, although there was an ocean-like fulness of 
resource in Christ, upon which he was permitted at times to 
draw, yet those vast resources were commonly hidden, even 
from himself. The independent exercise of his divine attri- 
butes he surrendered, when he gave up the form of God, to 
take the form of a servant, and to be made in the likeness of 
men. 

Christ's humiliation then was a self-limitation as respects 
his person. God gave up the independent exercise of his 
natural attributes in becoming man. But there was a 
greater humiliation than this involved in the work which he 
did and came to do, a humiliation that pertained to God’s 
moral attributes. Christ joined himself not merely to hu- 
manity, but to guilty humanity. When he became one of 
the race he took by inheritance all the burden of ill-desert 
which rested upon the race. All our exposures and liabili- 
ties became his, so soon as he became organically connected 
with us. He put himself under law and under penalty, when 
he took our nature. Father Damien, when stricken with 
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leprosy, wrote: ‘‘ Now I must stay with my own people.” 
So, when Christ joined himself to us, he put himself under 
bonds to suffer and to die. His circumcision and his bap- 
tism indicated this. All through his life on earth, there 
hung over him the shadow of approaching death. Human 
nature was under condemnation, and he had human nature. 
In this moral self-limitation was the greatest sacrifice of all. 
Gethsemane was the clear realization of what was due to 
sin; Calvary was the actual paying of the debt which not he 
personally, but the human nature of which he had become 
a part, owed to the law and the holiness of God. Hasten- 
ing forward to the Cross with the majestic self-abandonment 
of love, yet shrinking from the cross as only infinite purity 
could shrink from the doom of sin, we have, in the passion 
and atonement of the Son of God, the most marvellous 
illustration of God’s self-limitation. 

For Jesus endured the whole penalty of human sin, both 
physical and spiritual death. Physical death is the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body, and Jesus died for our sins 
in this sense. Spiritual death is the separation of the soul 
from God, and Jesus suffered the agonies of spiritual death 
also, when he cried ‘‘My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” Here was the last conceivable or possible sac- 
rifice,—the endurance of that frown and desertion of God, 
which the unpardoned sinner must endure forever, simply 
because a finite being can never exhaust an infinite penalty, 
but which Christ in a few brief hours could exhaust, and did 
exhaust, because in his divine nature he was himself infinite. 
So near to absolute extinction did Jesus go, in order that he 
might redeem us. His holiness came into closest contact 
with unholiness; yes, took upon itself all the consequences 
of man’s unholiness,—did everything but become actually 
unholy,—that we-might be saved. Here is the climax of 
God’s self-limitation. Love makes every sacrifice but the 
sacrifice of holiness; God gives up everything but his essen- 
tial Godhood. The form of God, that he resigns. Our 
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nature, our guilt, our penalty, our death,—these he takes. 
And so, “he emptied himself.” 

The heart of God reveals itself in sacrifice. Would God 
be more perfect without this self-limitation of love? No, 
this is his very perfection, that he can stoop so low to save 
us. In Christ’s sympathy and sorrow God stands manifest- 
ed, for ‘‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” This is Christianity—the coming down of God to 
man—in distinction from heathenism, which is man’s vain 
effort to lift himself to God. So the Gospel rectifies our per- 
verted ideals of character and of conduct,—we can win no 
true success in life, except by following Christ’s example of 
self-limitation. The last and greatest wonder of that Gos- 
pel is, that the great Model does not leave us to copy him at 
a distance, but actually enters our souls and remodels us. 
And faith is only the closing of the soul with Christ, by 
which this living Redeemer, with his self-sacrificing and yet 
his victorious Spirit, becomes ours. So the God who nine- 
teen hundred years ago subjected himself to the limitations 
and liabilities of our human nature, still continues his work 
of self-limitation by re-incarnating himself in every believer, 
and by enabling him to sacrifice himself for others as his 
Lord sacrificed himself for him. I have been trying to 
render Christ’s person and work acceptable to an enlight- 
ened reason. But of all that I have said this is the sum: 
Christ’s humiliation is possible, simply because infinite love 
is capable of infinite self-limitation, and because the im- 
measurable depths and everlasting reaches of man’s misery 
and condemnation constitute an infinite need of such love. 
‘*‘God commendeth his love toward us in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” ‘‘ This is the true God, 


and eternal life.” 
AuGustus H. STRONG. 


Rochester Theological Seminary. 
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II. 


OUGHT THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TO GIVE RELIG- 
IOUS INSTRUCTION ? 


THE importance of this subject, rather than the fact that 
it has recently been brought before the Christian public, is 
the justification for the appearance of this paper. 

No question is of deeper interest to the American people 
than this, viz.: What is to be the character of our future 
citizens ? For the most part they are now in our public 
schools. What training are they receiving there? Is any 
measure of religious instruction essential to fit them for 
citizenship, and if so, is it the duty of the State to furnish 
that instruction in the publie schools? The interests in- 
volved in these questions are immense and demand that 
they have a dispassionate consideration. 

On the threshold of the discussion we are met witha 
question respecting the functions of civil government. A 
statement made by Dr. Harvey will be readily accepted and 
will be sufficient for our present discussion. He says: 
“‘ The chief end of the State is to guard the natural rights 
of the people, to render life, liberty and property secure in 
every part of its domain.” For the present discussion it is 
not necessary to determine how far beyond this the State 
may properly go in doing for its citizens things which they 
may desire, but which are not essential to this its chief end. 
It will be enough to say that, beyond the protection of these 
natural rights, the State ought not to do anything in the in- 
terest of individuals, or classes, or parties, or sects, but must 
have an eye solely to that which will benefit the public—in 
which every citizen may share if he will. Thus if the State 
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grant a charter to a railroad company it is not to enable the 
company to make money, but because the public will be 
benefited thereby. The corporations may, indeed, make 
money, and this is their purpose in seeking incorporation, 
but the State is to pay heed solely to the question whether 
the road will be a public benefit. Of course the end for 
which the State exists requires it to guard its own existence. 
Dr. Wayland says: ‘‘ Whatever powers on the part of civil 
society are necessary to the existence of sociey, must, from 
the very fact of the existence of society be taken for granted.” 
On this duty of the State to provide for its own safety it 
bases its right to tax the people for the establishment and 
maintenance of public schools. In the words of one of our 
most successful Baptist educators, Dr. J. M. Gregory, ‘‘ The 
true aim of our public schools is to train up the children of 
the country to be good citizens of the State and useful mem- 
bers of society. It is on their assumed ability to promote 
these great public ends that the schools rest their sole 
claim for public care and support.” So essential does the 
State regard this training, that she does not deem it safe to 
leave it to be done on the voluntary principle, but herself 
assumes the task by means of our vast system of public 
schools, sustained by taxation. If there is nota ‘ necessity” 
for the State to do this either because education is not ne- 
cessary to make one a good citizen of a free government, or 
because the people can be depended on to provide the 
means of education, then the State has no right to establish 
schools or to tax the people for their support. But the 
people have themselves decided this question and they 
‘‘heartily endorse and uphold the free public school system 
as, next to our Christian religion, the greatest bulwark of 
our liberties.” 

The right and duty of the State to maintain public 
schools, resting as it does, solely on its right to maintain its 
ability to ‘“‘guard the natural rights of the people ;” its 
right to tax its citizens for the maintenance of these schools 
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does not result from the benefit the schools confer on pa- 
rents or children in the way of promoting their temporal 
prosperity, but from the benefit which all alike receive in 
the greater security of their natural rights which the State 
is thus enabled to give them; and as the purpose of the 
State is not to fit the children for trades or professions, by 
which to earn a living, so it is not to fit them for church 
membership or for heaven, but for citizenship in this free 
Republic. This purpose of the free public school must de- 
termine in what the training furnished by it shall consist ; 
and it will be conceded that this must be both intellectual 
and moral, and that the latter is of supreme importance. 
Nothing can be better on this point than the words of Dr. 
Gregory in his report as Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Michigan, in 1862. He says: ‘‘ The great ends of 
education, whether to the individual or to the State, are 
chiefly moral. The good of the child and the good of soci- 
ety alike rest down notso much on the powers of the under- 
standing as upon the qualities of the heart. The trained 
intellect is, indeed, a power, but so is the whirlwind We’ 
may well ask ourselves whether we are conferring either a 
blessing on our children or a benefit on the State if our 
schools do not improve the hearts of their pupils.” If there 
was occasion to say this when it was written, there is more 
manifest occasion to say it now, when it has come to be 
well understood that the really dangerous class in our coun- 
try is not made up of those who cannot read, but of those 
whose intellects have been disciplined to great sharpness 
and power ; many of them in our public schools. To di- 
vorce moral from intellectual culture would be to put asund- 
er what God has joined together. If our system of public 
schools is ‘‘ next to our Christian religion the bu!wark of 
our liberties,” it is so because, and only in so far as it unites 
moral with intellectual culture. 

It will not ask for the State to undertake to give only 
intellectual training, and trust to parents and the churches 
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to give the moral training that the future citizen needs? 
Those parents who can be trusted to care for the moral in- 
struction of their children are just those who could be 
trusted to provide for their intellectual training, and if all 
children had such parents there would be little need that 
the State should provide public schools at all. It is that 
other large class, the children in great part of foreign pa- 
rentage, whose moral training is wholly neglected in their 
homes, or worse than neglected, which makes it necessary 
that the State should provide schools for its future citizens. 
As human nature is, the majority of parents can better be 
trusted to provide for the instruction of their children in 
science and literature than for their training in morals, for 
they regard the former as necessary to their getting a living 
and getting on in the world, and care less or not at all for 
the latter. If it be true that ‘‘ the great ends of education 
are chiefly moral,” then the State, if it become responsible 
for the education of its future citizens, must give no second 
place to moral training. 

A free State can endure a small percentage of illiteracy 
by reason of the larger percentage of intelligent citizens. 
So it can endure a small percentage of the vicious and crim- 
inal classes by reason of the larger percentage of loyal and 
virtuous citizens. But the illiterate and vicious are stilla 
dangerous element, and the aim of the State is to reduce 
their number to a minimum by means of the public schools. 
If the fact be, as some claim, that while the percentage of 
illiterate persons is diminishing the percentage of criminals, 
and especially of educated criminals, is increasing, is there 
not occasion for alarm? and for the inquiry whether the in- 
struction in our public schools is just what is needed to make 
good citizens ? 

It is a prime necessity that the atmosphere of the school- 
room should be kept pure. But causes are constantly in 
operation to render it impure. Many of the children live in 
impure homes and bring to school moral contagion in their 
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very persons. The intimacies of the school-room and the 
class and the playground will expose the pure to this con- 
tagion unless there is in the school strong and positive 
moral force. It is to be feared that parents, and even many 
teachers, are too little aware of the extent to which corrupt- 
ing influences are secretly at work in some of our public 
schools. It is very certain that if the State is to have good 
citizens, she cannot exercise a too jealous care over the 
morals of the pupils now in the public schools. She cannot 
afford to dispense with any sanitary measures that are help- 
ful towards keeping the atmosphere of the public school 
pure. She cannot trust to influences outside the school- 
room and school hours to counteract the pernicious effect of 
immoral instruction and immoral communications within the 
school. The antidote needs to be administered promptly, 
or rather the prophylactic. The moral character is shaped 
simultaneously with the intellectual. The iron must be 
shaped just when it is at red heat, which is just when it 
comes out of the fire of study and is laid on the anvil in the 
class-room. Moral impressions made in such moments are 
likely to be deep and lasting. 

This preliminary discussion has seemed necessary to 
make clear these three propositions. 1. The State assumes 
and the people grant that its own safety and its ability to 
guard the natural rights of the people require it to make 
provision for the education of its future citizens. 2. That in 
making this provision it is to have sole regard to making 
them good citizens. 3. That both moral and intellectual 
training are necessary to a good citizen and need to be car- 
ried on simultaneously. 

Now, we may touch the heart of our subject by the ques- 
tion : Can the moral and intellectual training indispensable 
for good citizenship be given if religious instruction be ex- 
cluded from the public school ? 

The question is two-fold. 1. Can the knowledge and 
mental discipline necessary to make one a good citizen be 
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imparted without some measure of religious instruction ? 
2. Can sound morality be inculcated without religious in- 
struction? The term “religious instruction” is used in 
preference to “‘ teaching religion” as less liable to be mis- 
understood. It is not a function of the State to teach any 
system of religion or in other words to teach a religion. Our 
inquiry is whether it is one of its functions to give some 
measure of instruction which can properly be called religious. 

Let us now consider these two questions in their order. 
(1.) Grant that a child may be taught the names of the letters 
of the alphabet and to join them into syllables and words— 
to count, to add, to subtract and to multiply, without being 
taught that there is a God or that he has an immortal soul ; 
he will soon have to be taught the meaning of the words he 
learned to spell, and some of these words have religious 
meanings. They are such words as God, Creator, Supreme 
Being, Omniscience, Holiness, Sin, Retribution, Immortality, 
Redemption, Heaven. To teach the meaning of these words 
is to give religious instruction. The dictionary gives instruc- 
tion. Shall it be banished from the public school along with 
the Bible? (2.) Must this class of words be left out of the 
child’s Reader ? Must our choice English literature, prose and 
poetry, be purged of all such words and ideas before it can 
have a place in our reading books? This is not trifling. The 
process is steadily going on. Who does nots know how 
deep and lasting the impressions made upon the mind of a 
child by his early reading lessons in school are? There is 
no more effective teaching than that done in school in the 
reading class. The child will connect with these words 
some ideas either true or false ; which it shall be will de- 
pend much upon the teacher. The mind of a child abhors 
a vacuum. If the teacher withhold the truth from the in- 
quiring mind it will be filled with error. I cannot agree 
with a writer in the Review of July last when he says that 
religious instruction in public schools is not important for 
the youth under fourteen years of age. There w// de relig- 
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ious teaching of some sort in the public school before that 
age, and there is no more certain way of teaching error than 
sedulously to refrain from teaching truth to an inquiring 
mind. The very attempt of the teacher to evade the ques- 
tion of the pupil will mislead him. 

(3.) No teacher of experience will affirm that even the 
rudiments of the sciences such as geography, astronomy, 
chemistry, botany and geology can be taught to a class 
composed of wide awake pupils withovt provoking from 
them questions that fall within the realm of religion, such,as : 
Is matter eternal or was it created ? Does the order every- 
where apparent in nature indicate an intelligent Creator and 
Ruler, etc.? What shall the teacher do with such questions ? 
He may refuse to entertain them or to allow them to be 
discussed, but all the same, they are in the mind of the 
pupil and he will find some answer. It may be the true 
one, but is quite as likely to be a false one. Shall the inquis- 
itive pupil be told that questions having a religious bearing 
must not be asked in the public school and he must take 
them to his pastor or his parents? Alas! how many have 
neither pastor nor parents competent or fit to give the true 
answers? It is just because hundreds of thousands of youth 
have no one to teach them, that the State provides teachers 
for them. Shall these teachers repress the spirit of inquiry 
in their pupils, and that too in directions where truth of the 
highest value lies ? 

(4.) The future citizen needs an acquaintance with his- 
tory, especially that of his own country. History is largely 
a record of the conflict and development of ideas, among 
which religious ideas have had the largest place, emphat- 
ically so in our own country. All knowledge of history 
that does not include an acquaintance with the results of 
Christian ideas as they have come in contact and conflict with 
other ideas would be a barren knowledge. Must the youth 
in our public schools be kept in ignorance of what Christi- 
anity has done for civilization and civil liberty ? 
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(5.) The future citizen must not be ignorant of such sci- 
ences as physiology, biology and psychology—sciences 
which not only lie on the border of the realm of religion 
but which overlap it so that no well marked boundary line 
can be drawn between them. How shall the teacher in- 
struct his pupils about life and avoid all reference to its 
origin or author, or about reason and conscience and shun 
questions respecting their source and authority ? 

These mere hints are sufficient to show that, from the 
primary school upward, it is impossible to impart the knowl- 
edge and mental discipline necessary to good citizenship 
without some measure of religious instruction. It may be 
said that this is not distinctively religious instruction. It is 
none the less effective on that account. The religious truth 
or error that gains entrance to the mind of a child in con- 
nection with facts of science or history will be like the iron 
taken in the food that finds its way into the blood. It is 
none the less iron because mingled with the food instead of 


being administered in doses. To whatever extent the pub- 
lic school needs to educate, it must give religious instruction 
or fail of its sole end. 


(2.) The other question was: Can sound morality be in- 
culcated without religious teaching ? 

If this can be done in the public school, it can be done 
in the family. Would any Christian parent think it safe to 
try the experiment with his son? The advantages are all 
on the side of the family as compared with the public school. 
Parental affection is more influential over the child than any 
power a mere teacher possesses. Great stress is laid by 
some on the power for good of the habits of obedience to 
school authority, and of order and promptness, and industry, 
and regard for the rights and opinions of others, inculcated 
in the public school. Have we not learned by painful ex- 
perience how little habits formed by the imposition of mere 
rules are worth when the restraints of these rules are re- 
moved? Many who rose at six in the morning in the short 
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days of winter under the compulsion of college regulations 
have hated early rising ever since in consequence. The 
child at home who has never dared to disobey the parents’ 
command, but has never learned to obey from love to the 
parent or reverence for God’s commandment, is the one 
most sure to break away from the moral habits formed under 
the restraints of mere authority, and to run riot like a wild 
ass colt when he goes from under the parental roof. Regard 
for school authority or for the good opinion of instructors or 
for public opinion is good so far as it reaches, but the time 
comes in the history of most of our youth when they pass 
out from under all these yokes. There is one authority so 
broad that they can never go beyond its jurisdiction which 
they need to be taught to fear, even if not to love—the au- 
thority of God. How shall they be made to fear Him whose 
very name they have never heard spoken with reverence, 
and of whose character and authority their teachers were 
forbidden to speak ? 

This paper is not written for atheists or agnostics, but for 
Christian men and Baptists who are also American citizens. 
You teach your children, as soon as they are capable of 
being taught, to fear God and keep His commandments. 
You would have faint hope that your boy would grow up as 
a good citizen of the State and a good member of society if 
you did not believe that his moral principles and habits were 
rooted in, at least, an intellectual conviction of the existence 
of a just and righteous Ruler of the world. You may re- 
gret that he is not a Christian, but you at least believe that 
he will not become a dangerous citizen, because he has re- 
gard for the authority of God. Now there are millions of 
boys and girls now in our public schools in whose homes 
the name of God is never spoken except in blasphemy. The 
State is educating these boys and girls in its public schools: 
Are they to come out of them without having been taught 
anything of God or their relations and accountability to 
Him, because, forsooth, the State will be doing manifest in- 
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justice to tax its citizens for schools in which things are 
taught which they do not wish their children to learn? The 
State has an authority higher than the parents even over 
his own child. When the parent commands what the State 
forbids, the State does not yield to the parent. The parent 
must yield to the State. The State has an interest in the 
child as a future citizen greater than that of the parent. 
The State is bound to protect itself; and so has a right to 
do whatsoever is necessary to self-protection. It has a right 
to teach in its public schools whatever is necessary to make 
good citizens, and no parent has any right that conflicts 
with this. 

The consciences of children cannot be educated unless 
they are taught that there is a God who is a righteous Ruler 
and will be the final judge of all men. Our young men will 
not resist the fascinating bribes of unlawful gains and unlaw- 
ful pleasures which are sure to be offered them, unless they 
have been taught to recognize and respect or fear the right- 
eous authority of a Supreme Ruler. Morality not rooted in 
religion is rootless and will wither under temptation. More- 
Over, as no one could draw the line between science and 
religion, still less can a line be drawn between morals and 
religion. Dr. E. G. Robinson in his incisive manner says : 
“ As to the union of religion and education. Can you di- 
vide man? Can you separate intellect and conscience ? Ed- 
ucation and religion are united. They are indissoluble. 
He who educates aright must educate conscience.” 

Dr. J. M. Gregory, in the report already referred to, 
speaking of the moral dangers that beset the youth in our 
public schools, says: ‘‘ An undue and needless reluctance 
has been felt to contemplate these moral dangers to our 
schools, and to consult for their removal, lest under the 
guise of moral instruction, sectarianism should creep in. 
But this apprehension is neither just nor wise, and the entire 
history of the public schools cannot furnish one instance of 
a serious attempt to introduce sectarianism. And it is emin- 
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ently unwise to be so terrified with a distant and improbable 
danger as to neglect a nearer and more alarming one. If 
our public schools should ever perish it will be, not from the 
introduction of sectarian teachings, but from the neglect of 
sound moral instruction; not because they are too re- 
ligious, but because a too narrow jealousy of religious in- 
fluences shall render them positively and perniciously irre- 
ligious.” 

This was written nearly thirty years ago and it is to be 
feared that the thing Dr. Gregory deprecated has come to pass, 
and that non-sectarian teaching (if Romanism is sectarian), 
in the absence of proper religious teaching has come in to 
fillthe vacuum. This is what was to have been expected. 
If it is true that the education necessary to good citizenship 
must be both that of the intellect and of the heart and if 
neither the intellect nor the heart can be properly disciplined 
and cultured without some measure of religious instruction, 
then it follows that if the State assume the work of educat- 
ing its future citizens at all, it must furnish this measure of 
religious instruction. In other words, the public school sys- 
tem cannot be ‘‘ next to our Christian religion, the greatest 
bulwark of our liberties” unless some measure of religious 
instruction is given in it. 

It remains, as briefly as possible, to consider some, at 
least, of the chief reasons urged against religious instruction 
in the public school. 

1. It is claimed that it would be contrary to the principle 
of ‘‘soul-liberty,” so dear to Baptists. 

Professor Knowles in his memoir of Roger Williams 
thus states this principle: ‘‘ The great and true principle, 
then, is that men are not responsible to each other for their 
religious opinions or practices, as such, and that every man 
has a right, as a citizen, to hold any opinions, and to prac- 
tise any ceremonies which he pleases unless he disturbs the 
civil peace. And the duty of the magistrate in relation to 
religion consists in personal obedience to the truth, and im- 
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partial protection to all the citizens in the exercise of their 
religious privileges.” 

Manifestly if it is a violation of soul liberty to give re- 
ligious instruction in the public schools, it is because some- 
body is robbed of some “religious privilege.” The robbery 
alleged consists in depriving some parent of the “religious 
privilege” of keeping his child ignorant of something which 
the State deems essential to make him a safe member of 
society and citizen of the State. Is this one of those “na- 
tural rights” for the protection of which the State exists ? 
Dr. Wayland says: ‘‘Whatever concessions on the part of 
the individual are necessary to the existence of society, 
must be taken for granted.” It is not a “ religious privilege” 
of any parent to keep hischild in ignorance of what he needs 
to know to make him a good citizen and a safe member of 
society. As another has said: ‘‘ Admitting the fallibility 
of every majority and the inviolable right of individual 
belief and speech, it still remains the only possible alterna- 
tive of perfect anarchy, equally in the administration of jus- 
tice or of instruction, that the State shall teach and practise 
what it believes to be right, and not what it can get every 
citizen to consent to.” Religious liberty is not invaded by 
making a man’s children know what the religion of the State 
is, so long as he and they are at full liberty to impugn and 
disregard it.” 

Any man can set up the claim of religious privilege. 
The Quaker believes all war to be sinful and of course ob- 
jects to being compelled to share in its prosecution. The 
Mormon pleads the religious privilege of having a score of 
wives. The Anarchist declares all civil government usur- 
pation. The State hangs the Anarchist who attempts to re- 
sist the usurpation of civil government ; teaches the children 
of the Quaker the lawfulness of defensive war, and taxes 
him for the support of the army. And Baptists say nothing 
of any violation of soul-liberty in all this. Why? Because 
they recognize civil government as as institution of God, 
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whose right to exist overtops all individual rights. No cit- 
izen can have any religious privilege that endangers the 
State. The Roman maxim: “ Salus popult suprema lex,” 
is in harmony with Paul’s doctrine: ‘‘ Ye must needs be sub- 
ject, not only for wrath, but for conscience’s sake.” The 
State does not attempt to compel the pupil to believe what 
he is taught, nor to profess to. It does undertake to teach 
‘him what he needs to know to be a good citizen. 

2. This disposes of the objection that it is unjust to tax 
a parent for the support of schools that teach religious prin- 
ciples which he does not wish his children to learn. It is 
not unjust to tax any citizen for anything that is necessary 
to the security of the State. The obligation of the parent 
to support the public school is not based at all on the fact 
that his children receive benefit from the instruction given 
them, but upon the fact that the public school is as neces- 
sary to the maintenance of civil government as the army or 
the navy. 

3. The oft repeated assertion that religious teaching in 
the public schools would form a valid argument for a division 
of the school fund between Protestants and Catholics, as- 
sumes that the State supports public schools in the interest 
of certain classes or callings or sects—a thing which, as was 
said at first, the State has no right to do. Indeed it has 
been asserted, with no pretense of proof, that each man 
wants the State to teach “his religion,” as if each sect 
wanted the State to do its work for it instead of doing its 
own work. But no religious denomination (certainly no 
Protestant denomination) asks anything of the sort. Let 
the State take good care for its future safety by giving to its 
future citizens the training that will make them good citi- 
zens. This is all that any Christian asks. It has been well 
said: ‘‘It is the State that needs religion, not religion the 
State.” If Protestant or Catholic or Buddhist ask to have 
“his religion” taught in the public school, the answer of 
the State should be: ‘‘ Gentlemen, the public schools are 
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conducted for the single purpose of fitting the youth of the 
country for citizenship. They will teach whatever is neces- 
sary to accomplish this purpose whether found in the Koran, 
the Vedas or the Bible, but they have no debts to pay or 
favors to grant to any religious sect.” 

The State does not maintain orphanages for the purpose 
of making business for bakers or brewers, but for the sup— 
port and care of orphans. It buys bread and not beer, be- 
cause bread is good for children and beer is not. It the doc- 
trine of Papal supremacy is adapted to make good citizens 
of a Republic, let it be taught in the public schools, If not, 
forbid the teaching of it, and so of every other subject. 

4. The fear of what Romanists will do when they gain 
the ascendancy is as irrational as the fear of a garrison of 
what the enemy will do with their guns when they gain 
possession of the fort. Shall we have no guns in our forts 
because the enemy will turn them upon us if they capture 
the fort? The enemy will be sure to capture the fort if 
there are no guns in it and to mount his own guns when he 
has captured it. Catholics can bring no more effective ar- 
gument for a division of the school fund than to prove that 
our schools are “ godless.” 

5. The objection that if State schools give religious in- 
struction it must often be given by unregenerate persons 
who are not fit to teach religion, looks still in the same 
wrong direction for the aim and purpose of the public school. 
The purpose and aim are not to secure the conversion of 
the children or to train them in the Christian life, for which 
only regenerate persons are fit, but to give them the knowl- 
edge and training without which they will not be good 
citizens; and there is no reason why any teacher who is 
otherwise qualified, and is morally fit to have the instruction 
of youth, cannot teach the doctrine of theism as against 
atheism, pantheism, or agnosticism, or the doctrine of 
righteousness of God’s character and government, and the 
duty of obedience and even love to him, of immortality and 
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future awards. If any teacher, whose lot it may be to read 
or teach any portion of the Bible, does it irreverently, he 
thereby shows himself unworthy of so high and honorable 
a position, and ought to be removed just as a careless and 
slovenly teacher of a reading-class would be. 

6. The right of the State to give such a measure of re- 
ligious instruction as is necessary to good citizenship, no 
more implies the right of the State to establish churches 
and teach religion in them than the right of the State to 
draft men into the army to put down rebellion, implies the 
right to conscript an army for the conquest of Canada. The 
State educates for a specific purpose. The Church, too, ed- 
ucates, but for a wholly different purpose—the State, that 
it may have good citizens—the Church, that it may save 
souls and advance the kingdom of Christ. To some extent 
both may teach the’same truths, each to the extent needful 
for its purpose, the State stopping far short of the point 
reached by the Church. But up to the point demanded by 
its needs and its duties, the State has the same right to give 
religious instruction that it has to educate at all. Dr. 
Morey says: ‘Civil government has a religious basis for its 
existence and action so long and so far as it discharges its 
proper functions, but in so far as it usurps the authority re- 
served by Christ, it forfeits the support of that basis.” The 
line between what the State ought to teach and what it 
ought not to teach is determined by its ‘‘ proper functions.” 
It is not a function of the State to support religion, but good 
civil government. To forbid the State to give the measure 
and kind of religious instruction necessary to maintenance 
of good government because religion will thereby be pro- 
moted, would be as absurd as to forbid it to charter a railroad 
company because, if the road prove to be a public benefit, 
the stockholders will make money. 

It is not discreditable to Baptists that they are jealous of 
the State in matters of religion, and ever ready to protect 
against all undue exercise of power by the State over the 
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Church ; and it is not strange that demagogues and infidels 
should take advantage of this jealousy, and raise the cry of 
‘‘Union of Church and State,” whenever they see an oppor- 
tunity to make it serve their ends. Enemies of the Bible and 
Christianity have long clamored for the exclusion of the 
Bible and all religious teaching from the public school, 
claiming that their retention was a remnant of the old sys- 
tem of union between Church and State which ought to be 
put away. Let us not be deceived by a false alarm, but in- 
quire whether there is any real cause of alarm if the State 
give such religious instruction as every citizen needs. What 
authority over any man’s religious belief or practice does the 
State assume or exercise ? What hindrance does it lay in 
any man’s way to the freest and fullest activity in the exer- 
cise and propagation of his religion? On the other hand, 
let it be considered what is meant by the exclusion of all 
religious teaching from the public school. I do not say in 
its influence upon Christianity and the Churches, but upon 
the character of the future citizen. It means that though 
the State may make use of whatever it finds anywhere else, 
adapted to its purpose of making good citizens, it must ac- 
cept nothing from Christianity—that though it may teach 
every other fact or truth within the domains of science or 
history or philosophy or even of morals, it must teach no 
fact or truth for which it is indebted to Christianity—that, 
though the State may cull from the writings of Plato and 
Goethe and Dickens and Emerson whatever may be helpful 
towards the formation of the character of a gocd citizen, it 
must borrow nothing from the writings of Moses, or Isaiah, 
or Paul—that, though Socrates and Franklin and Washing- 
ton may be held up to the boys in the public school as mod- 
els for their imitation, the one person whom the civilized 
world confesses to be the only faultless man, must be shut 
out of this nursery of American citizens, and his name be 
unspoken there. 

An editorial in a late number of the Standard significant- 
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ly asks: “Is it true, that, so far as State education is con- 
cerned, and with a view to the highest ends, the formation 
of character, the one Book, which by almost universal con- 
sent, is best adapted to this end, is also the one book among 
all that are printed and read which cannot, in any way, be 
made available? Must we say, after all, that a right ideal 
in education is, for the State, an impossibility ” ? 

The Church does not ask the State to do anything in the 
interest of any religion, but the citizens demand that it do 
everything necessary in the interest of good citizenship— 
that if it take out of our hands the education of our chil- 
dren and out of our pockets the money to pay for it, it 
do not fail to give them the education essential to make 
them ‘‘ good citizens of the State and good members of so- 
ciety.” 

That there will be found great difficulties in carrying into 
practice the principle here contended for is readily admitted. 
But no one has a right to say that these difficulties are in- 
superable, or that they furnish any reason why the principle 
should not be carried into practice if it is correct; or that 
the interests at stake are not such as to demand an earnest, 
patient, kind and brave effort to make our vast system of 
public schools, what can alone justify their maintenance, a 
true nursery of citizens. 

The attempt, in a paper like this, to state definitely, or 
even approximately, in what the religious instruction ought 
to consist, would savor of presumption and conceit. A few 
hints have been given incidentally in the course of the dis- 
cussion. Though the guiding principle does not require that 
such instruction keep clear of all sectarian teaching (for who 
can foretell what sects may yet arise teaching perverse things?) 
there need be no fear of serious difficulty in this direction. 
Dr. Gregory’s statement made nearly thirty years ago that 
‘the entire history of the public schools cannot furnish one 
instance of a serious-attempt to introduce sectarianism,” is 
true to-day as respects Protestant denominations. No Pro- 
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testant sect desires to have “its religion” taught in the 
public schools. 

That there is no good reason for banishing the Bible from 
our schools, but on the contrary, the best of reasons for 
having certain portions thoroughly and systematically 
taught, such as the historical, ethical and poetical parts, 
follows as a corollary from what has here been maintained. 
Let the Bible stand, like any other book, on its own merits 
and make its own impression on the minds of the pupils, but 
let not Christians join with infidels in shutting the door of 
the school-room against it along with the unclean and im- 
moral products of the modern press ; and when it is admit- 
ted, let it be required that it be treated as respectfully and 
honestly and candidly as any text book in science or philos- 
ophy or poetry. 

There are good reasons for regarding the idea of exclud- 
ing religious instruction from State schools as impracticable 
and delusive. Sound religious instruction may be excluded, 
especially if sound religious men join in the crusade against it, 
but in such a case, it will be replaced by unsound instruction. 
There are Christian teachers in the public schools and State 
universities who do not scruple to teach whatever truth 
comes within the proper scope of their departments of in- 
struction, and are ready to vacate their chairs when they 
cannot do so; so that in some of our best known State in- 
stitutions there is a large amount of sound religious instruc- 
tion given. A professor in one of these—an active Christian 
and a Baptist—sends me the following answer to questions : 

1. ‘“‘Is theism in distinction from atheism, pantheism, and 
agnosticism taught in your university ?” ‘ Yes.” 

2. ‘Is ethical teaching based on the ethical nature of 
God? “ Yes.” 

3. ‘In history is any fact allowed to be suppressed by 
reason of its being on questions (for example) between 
Catholics and Protestants?” ‘ No.” 

4. ‘‘ Does any teacher find himself restrained from cross- 
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ing the border between secular and religious teaching ?” 
“No.” 

In this institution, where no restriction is laid upon re- 
ligious instruction, the tone of morality among the students 
is as high, and the number of active Christians as large as in 
the average of denominational colleges. 

From another State university came the following answer 
to questions : 

1. “‘In teaching in your department (geology) are you 
under any restraint when questions arise between theism and 
atheism or agnosticism” ‘‘ None whatever.” 

2. ‘Is there now or has there been any teaching which 
can justly be called sectarian ?” ‘‘ No.” 

3. ‘‘Is there now or has there ever been any teaching 
antagonistic to evangelical religion?” ‘ Not during the six 
years since I came here.” 

4. ‘*‘ Do you have any religious services (¢. g., morning 
prayers) and if so is attendance required?” ‘‘We have 
morning prayers. Attendance is prescribed in the By-Laws 
of the Board of Regents, but practically it is wholly volun- 
tary. The attendance is general, and the good order and 
reverential demeanor of the students are noteworthy. Vol- 
untary religious organizations among the students are 
vigorous and thriving.” This also comes from a professor 
who is an active Christian and a Baptist. 

A trustworthy witness—not a member of the Faculty— 
sends the following statement respecting another State uni- 
versity : 

1.,‘‘ There is no direct teaching pro or con on religious 
subjects suffered to be given in the university.” 

2. ‘I have no reason to believe the moral teaching to be 
unsound in form ; it probably lacks the xerve it would have 
coming from men loving the righteousness of God.” 

3. ‘‘I regard the moral atmosphere of the university as 
on the whole decidedly, positively, powerfully unhealthful.” 

It would not be safe to generalize from only these ex- 
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amples ; but these three universities are among the most 
prominent in the country. They seem to me to indicate that 
where no restriction is laid in respect to religious instruction, 
but Christian men exercise the same freedom as if they were 
teaching in a departmental college, there the tone of morals 
is good and voluntary religious organizations flourish ; and 
where religious instruction is not ‘‘ suffered to be given,’ 
there the moral atmosphere is unhealthful. The reasons are 
obvious. Earnest Christian men will not occupy chairs of 
instruction where they must suppress religious truth, but will 
leave them to be filled by men who, if they do not teach 
positive error, will do nothing to counteract it, and the in- 
evitable result is moral deterioration. 

It is to be hoped that Christian men, and Baptists espe- 
cially, will not be so purblind as to flatter themselves that if 
Christian citizens consent to the banishment of such religious 
instruction from the public schools as they believe in, 
Catholics and irreligionists of all sects, whenever or wherever 
they gain the power, will refrain from the exercise of it in 
introducing their dogmas into the public schools. What 
such men will do if ever they, by any means, gain the power, 
we know but too well from what has been done aleady. It 
is to be seriously feared that the banishment of the Bible and 
religious instruction from State schools is paving the way to 
power for these men, who if ever they do gain control of the 
public school, will pay slight regard to ‘the grand old 
Baptist doctrines of soul-liberty.” 


N. S. BURTON. 
Needham, Mass. 
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EVER since there has been something to believe, there 
has been an opportunity for doubt. Moreover, as soon as 
there was a soul that could be moved to the one, there was 
one to be tempted in the direction of the other.  Life’s 
opening page contains a record of the two. The first sin 
was prefaced by a doubt, and by it the path was found that 
led out of paradise. 

And yet doubt is no more to be wholly decried in others 
than it is to be wholly deprecated in ourselves. 

‘‘There lives more faith in honest doubt,” are words 
familiar to us all. There does. Do we fully believe what 
we have not doubted, in the sense of questioned ? Must not 
interrogations precede our credos? Doubt may, as one has 
said, leave a bitter flavor in the mouth ; but it may also put 
spiritual fibre into the soul. It may dwarf the nature, but it 
may also develop it. It is not sin, but yet may lead to sin, 
for it may be the courier of unbelief. 

To indicate three phases in the genesis of this doubt and 
unbelief, as illustrated by three recent books, is the purpose 
of this paper. 

The first of these phases is the intellectual. 

Man has always been proud of his reason, his intellect. 
Justly proud he has been, but often unduly so. He has pre- 
sumed upon it. Because of it he has deemed himself greater 
than he is, and has thrown himself against barriers it was 
not intended he should pass. Because he could not pass 
them, he has professed to disbelieve in anything beyond 
them. What he cannot discern he has denied. What his 
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line will not describe, or his cup hold he has declared in- 
capable of measurement. ‘ Ye shall be as gods,” the devil 
said, as the unbidden hand was stretched out to the tree of 
knowledge. The echo of the words has seemed to fall on 
man through the ages, and he has often sought to make 
them true by narrowing the domain in which he would ex- 
ercise his divinity. This has often led to sad results. With- 
in the scope of the man’s apprehending search he has 
accepted ; beyond he has too frequently discarded. This 
has brought about the banishment of God himself from his 
dominions. As Ruskin has said: ‘‘ The moment that, in our 
pride of heart, we refuse to accept the condescension of the 
Almighty, and desire him, instead of stooping to hold our 
hands, to rise up before us into his glory, God takes us at 
our word ; he rises.into his own invisible and inconceivable 
majesty ; he goes forth upon ways which are not our ways, 
and retires into thoughts which are not our thoughts ; and 
we are left alone. And presently we say in our vain hearts : 
‘ There is no God.’” 

This phase of intellectual unbelief may be traced to two 
sources or centres—the scientific and the critical. The former 
has had, and still has, influence in generating sceptical ten- 
dencies. Many, influenced by its testimony to natural law, 
have been impelled to say there is no other ; and dealing in 
its interests with the material alone, they have not looked 
beyond it. And so they have banished God from his do- 
minions or reduced him to a nonentity. And saying that 
when a ‘‘bee is dead it ceases to hum,” they have despoiled 
the soul of its immortality. So in hearts more numerous 
than one can count, science has murdered faith. 

But the cause of modern intellectual unbelief is to be 
found not so much in science as in historical criticism. 

“It is not so much philosophical speculation as historical 
criticism,” Professor Christlieb says, ‘‘from which the pre- 
sent generation derives its unbelief.” 

It begins to question, and doubt, and sift, and discard, 
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until in many at last, all that the heart holds dear in revealed 
truth is gone, and what is left is to the heritage of God’s 
Word as the empty grave is to the risen Lord. The path- 
way of this unbelief is well sketched by Christlieb. ‘‘ The 
first thing given up would, of course, be the personal exis- 
tence of the evil one ; then—for the sake of Balaam’s ass, or 
Joshua’s address to the sun and moon, or the Mosaic history 
of creation—the authority of the Old Testament; then, one 
after another, single miracles of the New Testament; and 
finally, the doctrine of our Lord’s divinity, his resurrection 
and ascension, and all the other revealed foundations on 
which Christian faith is built.” 

This phase of unbelief and this process in the dwarfdom 
of faith are well illustrated by Mrs. Ward’s ‘Robert Els- 
mere.” We can only sketch in the briefest way his intellec- 
tual elimination of faith, He came to Oxford believing in 
the Christian religion and the thirty-nine articles as the ex- 
ponent of it. He believed without questioning, and so, by 
and by, he came to question without believing. Here, at Ox- 
ford, he came into active contact with two intellectual forces, 
quite opposite and yet akin in their influence on the basis of 
his religious life. One of these was embodied in Langham 
—a man to whom “ decisions of all kinds were abominable ;” 
a man who ‘“‘ seemed suffering from paralysis of some moral 
muscle or other,” and yet a man of wonderful fascination 
and power. 

The other was represented by Professor Grey, a dreamer 
and an enthusiast. ‘‘One whose spiritual force was so 
strong and so continuous, that it overflowed of necessity into 
the poorer, barrener lives around him, kindling and enrich- 
ing them,” but one who at the same time had cut loose from 
or ‘‘broken with the popular Christianity.” 

Elsmere, at the end of his college life, still believed in the 
doctrines of his church. But the influence that wrecked him 
was begun there. Then began that rift in the lute which 
finally silenced its music. Even then it might be said of 
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him partially, as more fully the old squire said of him later 
—‘‘he does not believe ; only he does not know it.” 

After an interval, with Catherine—to whose name saint 
might well be prefixed—he came to the parish and rectory 
of Murewell. There bright days passed ; days filled with 
earnest toil for God and man. But there, too, was the be- 
ginning of the end. There the evil spell of negation met 
him in the squire’s library and the squire’s self—the latter a 
personality most repelling and yet most powerful; a man 
well typified by the Medusa in his own library; one in 
whom overpowering intellect had blighted the heart. From 
him Elsmere received many a stab of doubt. After the 
perusal of the product of his pen, the ‘“‘ Idols of the Market- 
place,” there swept over Elsmere ‘‘a dry, destroying whirl- 
wind of thought.” And thus the process went on until at 
length on that summer evening in that lonely lane, when 
the gathering gloom without kept tune with the desolation 
within, he reached a goal in it and said: ‘“‘ Every human 
soul in which the voice of God makes itself felt, enjoys, 
equally with Jesus of Nazareth, the divine sonship, and 
miracles do not happen.” And then, by and by, in a hall 
amid the warehouses of east London, the climax was reached 
when, with cadence as mournful as the thought was hopeless, 
he said and quoted: ‘‘ The ashes of Jesus of Nazareth 
mingled with the earth of Palestine.” 


‘* Far hence he lies, 
In the lorn Syrian town, 

And on his grave with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down.’’ 


It was a gloomy setting to a sun-rising that. had been so 
brilliant ; a sad sequel to so promising a beginning. Per- 
haps—supposing Elsmere a real character—had he lived a 
while longer the final result might have been different. As 
he grew older he might have come back to the old faith 
from which, because of ill-governed intellectualism, he had 
swerved to bring little other than failure to his life and sor- 
row to his home. 
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A second phase in this genesis of unbelief is what we may 
call the sentimental. 

I mean nothing puny and emasculated by the name. 
Sentiment may be stronger than principle. 

‘Revolutions are created not by the strength of an idea, 
but by the intensity of a sentiment,” Edgar Saltus says in 
his ‘‘ Anatomy of Negation.” 

The especial domain in which sentiment has wrought in the 
direction of doubt and unbelief is that of retribution. From 
the ‘‘ larger hope” of Tennyson and Farrar, to the more ab- 
solute denial of more recent exponents of the idea of non- 
retribution, this has been the congenial soil in which senti- 
ment has found its largest growth. 

Now be it said, there has been a just sentiment pro- 
nouncing, and rightly pronouncing, against unjust represen- 
tations of retribution ; representations that have painted in 
colors, Turneresque in their vividness, material burnings in 
which lost souls have writhed ; representations that have 
doomed the masses to reprobation, while a portion only has 
been chosen to be saved ; representations even yet strongly 
enough entrenched in one of the most respectable sects of 
Christendom, to marshall, in favor of their retention in its 
creed, advocates both numerous and able. Against such 
representations a just sentiment has justly pronounced its 
verdict. And it is at least an open question in the minds of 
more than one entitled to be called orthodox, whether a just 
sentiment may not, should not, justly pronounce a verdict 
against any representation whatsoever of arbitrary extrinsic 
punishment in that eternal world whither we are bound. 

But there is a mawkish sentiment as well which pronounces 
against retribution. A sentiment that is too pulpy to hold 
so stern a fact as penalty ; a sentiment that will dilate on 
God’s love, but cannot, or will not, discern his law; a sen- 
timent that cannot, or will not, see that some sin, that all 
sin unrepented of, bears penalty as inevitably within its folds 
as the acorn does the oak; a sentiment that cannot, or will 
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not, see that the only answer God can make ‘to some sin is 
the lightning. Against such sentiment itis useless to argue ; 
it may be useful to pray. 

As embodying this sentiment, both just and mawkish, I 
may cite another recent book, “ John Ward, Preacher,” by 
Margaret Deland. This is, as its name implies, and as all 
well know, a religious novel. Its action turns on the devel- 
opment, or rather the outcome, of doctrinal differences be- 
tween husband and wife. The book is not as able as is 
‘‘Robert Elsmere.” Its scrutiny is not as deep, its motive is 
not as strong, and its influence will not be as lasting. This 
time it is the wife, Helen, who diverges from the old accept- 
ed paths. ‘‘ Misfits” seem sometimes to occur in matrimony 
as in merchant tailoring. The leading characters of these 
two books suggest an illustration. How much better suited, 
than to their own spouses, would Catherine have been to 
John, and Helen to Elsmere. What splendid couples, thus 
mated, they would have made for thought and work. 

John Ward is a Presbyterian preacher ; he is one of the 
old school; gentle as a woman in his character, he is stern 
as a Covenanter in his creed ; he is Calvinistic from cuticle 
to marrow. Did he live now he would vote for the retention 
of the Westminster Confession just as it is. He was of such 
stuff as martyrs are made of; for a man, who, in the hope of 
overcoming a doctrinal divergence, will put an idolized wife 
away from him, would go smilingly to the stake if need de- 
manded it. 

Helen, his wife, has been brought up amid the laxness of 
formal Episcopalianism. She has an earnest, thoughtful 
soul, and before she married Ward had stolen far within the 
shadows of negation as to certain phases of orthodox dogma. 
The sternness of her husband’s faith and the repulsive ma- 
terial representations of some of his parishioners, as such 
things are sometimes apt to do, cause the pendulum of her 
faith to swing farther on the arc of denial than perhaps it 
otherwise would have done ; and so we have the climax of 
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her and the book’s denial when she says of the drunken 
Tom Davis, who plunges into a burning lumber yard to 
rescue, as he supposes, an imperilled boy, and loses his own 
life as the price of his heroism: ‘As long as a soul lives it 
has a chance for goodness, a chance to turn to God. There 
is no such place as hell.” 

It is the purpose of this paper to indicate the genesis, 
rather than to attempt to answer the arguments or assertions, 
of unbelief. But let me pause long enough to say of the 
above: Is it not the old familiar voice of the tempter, ‘* Ye 
shall not surely die!” And moreover that hell does not 
play such an important part or fill such an important place 
in the orthodox conception of salvation as this book repre- 
sents ; and, moreover again, that men are not punished for 
failing, but for not accepting the help that would put them 
on their feet. 

The third phase of unbelief, whose genesis remains to be 
considered, is the ethical. BythisI mean unbelief growing 
out of difficulties connecting themselves with God’s moral 
government of men. This phase is embodied in ‘‘ The Story 
of an African Farm.” This, also, is the work of a woman. It 
seems a little strange that the works of the past two or three 
years that have made any stir in the domain of theology 
have been written by women. Woman has entered, among 
other realms, that of serious thought. She may not have 
touched the deepest springs therein, but she has touched 
those of suggestiveness and interest. She has justified her 
appearance, too, in a province man has been accustomed to 
regard as wholly his own. 

This last of the three books I have mentioned is the 
strongest of them. It is the most daring, as it is the least 
reverent. It is crude as it is passionate. It is as deficient 
in a broad grasp of the problems it discusses as it is keen in 
its thrusts at the system it attacks. But the deep earnest- 
ness of the book is apparent on almost every page. It is 
indeed the outcry of a soul in travail. It is a vehement pro- 
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test from its opening, with Waldo listening to the ticking of 
his father’s great watch, and saying as it ticked, ‘‘ Broad is 
the gate, and many go in thereat,” ‘“‘ And narrow is the way 
and few there be that find it,” the boy meanwhile almost 
frantic crying out, ‘‘God save them,”—to the sorrowful, des- 
olate ending with Lyndal dying in the old ox-cart as she 
journeyed toward the blue mountains so far away that she 
never reached them—from the one to the other, the book is 
a passionate protest. 

It is a protest against eternal punishment; against the 
existence of evil ; against the current doctrine of providence ; 
against the position of woman; against the marriage rela- 
tionship, as something absolutely needful to sanction the 
union of the sexes. 

We will notice two or three forms of this protest. 

There is that against-eternal punishment. Well, as to 
the justice of that protest, we must know the character of 
this punishment before many of us would undertake to de- 
cide. If it be of the kind here presented, against which this 
protest is formulated, the kind painted by Jeremy Taylor, 
as here quoted, as in some quarters still apparently believed 
in, the kind that rises before us at the good bishop’s words, 
‘‘The torment comprises as many torments as the body of 
man has joints, sinews, arteries, etc., being caused by that 
penetrating and real fire of which this temporal fire is but a 
painted fire”—if this be the punishment meted out to the 
finally impenitent, then there be many of us who say the 
protest is well-founded and just. But if it be punishment 
for which man himself is the arena, a hell of which he him- 
self carries the elements, whose worm shall not die while 
sin abides, if this be the punishment the protest is invalid, 
and in the presence of it we can only bow the head and say, 
“Just art thou, O Lord, and righteous in all Thy ways.” 

There is a protest against the existence of evil. 

‘Life takes us by the neck and shows us a few other 
things—new-made graves with the red sand flying about 
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them ; eyes that we love with the worms eating them; evil 
men walking sleek and fat, the whole terrible hurly-burly of 
the thing we call life—. ... There is no justice. The ox 
dies in the yoke beneath its master’s whip; it turns its an- 
guish-filled eyes on the sunlight, but there is no sign of re- 
compense to be made it. The black man is shot like a dog, 
and it goes well withthe shooter. The innocent are accused 
and the accuser triumphs.” 

And so the phantom of doubt and unbelief rises up out of 
the chaos—and we read; ‘‘ There is no order. All things 
are driven about by a blind chance.” 

Yes it is the old problem. The problem that has made 
the heart ache, and brought the blinding tears many a time. 
A problem that has made God’s heart ache and made his 
Son's eyes wet ; for, as He sat over against Jerusalem, He 
wept over it.” Men have had and have a wrong conception 
of God. ‘I love Jesus, but I hate God,” Waldo says. He 
probably speaks the thought of the author. And because 
there is a separation in the thought of each between God and 
Christ in relation to human life. But God was zm Christ. 
He that hath seen the Son, hath seen the Father. The heart of 
the one is the heart of the other. Because of this, my faith 
shall cling to him amid the evils of life that heave so tumult- 
uously, but which no one can explain. The good Bishop of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘“‘Les Miserables” looked out thus upon 
life and as he heard the panting of the suffering ‘“ with- 
out seeking to solve the enigma, he sought to heal the hurt.” 
And so God does not solve the enigma for us, but he does 
seek to heal the hurt, and therefore our hearts may trust and 
our lips may praise him. 

I have said enough. I have simply sought to set forth 
these phases of unbelief that have again found recent voice. 
I have little more than hinted at an answer. 

May I in conclusion just suggest the attitude, belief should 
sustain toward this unbelief ? 

1. Itshould be fearless. Let truth lead. Fearlessacknowl- 
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edgment of error will make fewer converts for unbelief than 
fearful denial. Ifthe creed do not tell the truth, revise it. 
If the house become unsafe get a new one—or go without. 
All truth will harmonize at God’s feet. Anything else we do 
not want. 

2. Belief should be charitable. All questioning is not bad; 
all doubt is not immoral. Severity may repel ; gentleness 
may win. And after all it was for the money-changers and 
not for the questioners the Christ braided his whips of small 
cords. 

3. Let belief be real. Dogma isa poor solvent for doubt. 
It wants life. Let the divinity of Christ be seen in the divine 
work wrought on the soul ; let justice be firm but let it be 
true, and let the heart of God feel for human ill, in the com- 
passion of his worshippers, and come to-morrow or come 
centuries hence the son of man shall still find fazth on the 


earth. 
PHILIP L. JONES. 


Philadelphia. 
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IV. 


IS THE PREMILLENNIAL VIEW OF THE SECOND 
ADVENT SCRIPTURAL? 


WITH all who are loyal to the Scriptures, the prime in- 
quiry concerning every doctrine will be, is it Scriptural? By 
loyalty to the Scriptures, I do not meana blind superstitious 
reverence such as the majority of Mohammedans feel for the 
Koran, but an intelligent loyalty, based upon proof of the 
Divine authenticity and genuineness of the Bible. Holding 
the sacred writings thus, the main question concerning a re- 
ligious tenet is not, does it agree with our theological system, 
or is it adapted to win the assent and admiration of men, or 
does it seem to us the best, or is it free from difficulties ; but, 
is it Scriptural? Did Christ and the Apostles teach it? 
Other inquiries regarding it will properly follow, but this is 
the first and all-important one. If an article of belief is 
Scriptural we are bound to receive it, and conform our views 
accordingly ; if it is not, we cannot too quickly abandon it. 
With this thought let us enter on the inquiry before us. 

Confessedly, Eschatology has many difficulties. The 
great coming events, viz., the second coming of Christ, the 
resurrection, the judgment, are certain, but their order and 
relation to each other are the points where perplexities arise 
and where differences of opinion abound. Possibly some of 
the difficulties have been created by wrong methods of in- 
terpretation, and that some of them, at least, would vanish 
upon the adoption of a plainer and simpler way of reading 
and understanding the prophetic portions of the Bible. 
Possibly the difficulties were much less in the earlier times 
of the church, and that the truth has been somewhat ob- 
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scured by subsequent theological theories and speculations, 
just as the schoolmen of the middle ages, by seeking, in their 
interpretations, the farthest possible remove from simplicity, 
buried the precious plain truths of the gospel under a vast 
superstructure of human notions. 

But though in the subject of the Second Coming we meet 
with difficulties and ‘‘ things hard to be understood,” yet we 
are exhorted and encouraged to study it. It has never 
seemed to the writer very creditable for a Christian, and 
especially a minister, to acknowledge that on this subject 
he had no particular belief or conviction, because he had 
never gtven it any special attention or study! To profess 
love for our unseen Lord and Redeemer, to know that He is 
coming, and that we shall meet Him in glory, and yet give 
_ the subject of His coming no particular thought seems a 
little like indifference as to whether He comes or not. We 
may imagine the Lord, at His revelation, chiding such in 
words like these: ‘‘Did I not plainly assure you that I 
would come back? Did I not place this before you as a 
blessed hope? And yet you were not looking for me, and 
were not even sufficiently interested in my coming to study 
what I had said about it.” At one of His appearances after 
He had risen from the dead, He blamed His disciples for 
their unbelief and hardness of heart in reference to His resur- 
rection. Mark 16:14. 

So far from it being presumptuous, unauthorized, or un- 
necessary to search into and endeavor to understand this 
subject, we are expressly and repeatedly bidden to do so. 
A special blessing is pronounced on him who reads and those 
who hear the prophecies of the book of Revelation. Twice 
(Rev. 1:1 and 22:6) we are told that the purpose for which 
the book was given was ‘‘to skow unto his servants the 
things which must shortly come to pass.” And we are 
taught by the parable of the budding trees betokening the 
approach of spring that we may know by certain signs when 
the coming of the Lord draws near, and that we ough? to 
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know. Our Lord, when discoursing of the last things (Matt. 
24:15) says, ‘‘ let him that readeth understand.” 

It seems clear then that it is the duty of the Lord’s peo- 
ple to seek most earnestly to understand these things. The 
fact that ‘‘no man knoweth the day nor the hour” is no 
reason whatever for neglecting this vastly important subject 
which occupies such a large and emphatic position in the 
word of God, and on which such momentous issues hang. 

First then, there is the great, oft-repeated, plainly-de- 
clared prediction of the Scriptures, that our Lord Jesus 
Christ will come again to this world. It is unnecessary to 
quote the passages which declare this, they are so many and 
sounequivocal. The Lord, himself, repeatedly, while He was 
on earth, the angelsat His ascension, the Apostles in nearly 
all their writings, and the glorified Lord in the Apoca- 
lypse, declare with one voice that He is coming again. If 
there is anything yet unfulfilled which is absolutely certain 
and settled it is this, He will come. Just as surely as He 
came the first time so surely will He come again. And so 
this, from the beginning, has been one of the articles of the 
creed of Christendom. 

Now, can we ascertain from the Bible whether the Lord 
will come back again to this world before the millennium or 
not until after that period ? 

What is the millennium? The principal passage, if not 
the only one, which speaks of it as a definite period of a 
thousand years is Rev. 20:2-7. But the frequency of its re- 
petition in these verses seems to indicate that it is not a mere 
figure of speech. The expression, ‘‘a thousand years,” oc- 
curs six times in this passage. Satan is bound for a thou- 
sand years ; that he should deceive the nations no more un- 
til the thousand years should be finished ; the martyrs and 
those who worshipped not the beast lived and reigned with 
Christ a thousand years ; the rest of the dead lived not until 
the thousand years should be finished ; those who have part 
in the first resurrection shall reign with Christ a thousand 
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years ; when the thousand years are finished Satan shall be 
loosed out of his prison for a little time. 

There are various other passages, both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, which may be understood to refer to 
this same period, though the definite measure of a thousand 
years is not given; Psalm 72; Is. 2:2-4; 11:6-9; 60; 
65:17-25; Jer. 31:34; Dan. 7:27; Micah 4: 1-7; Acts 
3:21; Rom. 8:19. These and others of similar import 
seem to point to an age which is to come before the end of 
the world, a time of great blessedness and peace, when truth 
and righteousness shall prevail, and carry their triumphs to 
the ends of the earth. So bright is the picture, and so mani- 
fold its glorious features, that were its fulfilment not guar- 
anteed by the “sure word of prophecy,” we might regard it 
as a gorgeous poetic vision never to be realized in this world 
But with all its unparalleled glory it is coming, ‘for the 
mouth of the Lord hath spoken it.” 

Has the millennium already commenced? If it has, the 
question is already decided, and the second coming of Christ 
is not premillennial. But we can scarcely conceive of the 
most enthusiastic optimist, one who takes the most roseate 
view of the present state of things, saying that we are now 
in the millennium. For if the Lord’s people are to be in the 
majority during that age of glory it is clear that we have not 
yet reached it. It is of no use to count mere nominal Chris- 
tians. They are not of the kingdom of Christ. Of the 
136,000,000 of Protestants there are said to be about 30,000,- 
ooo of church members, not as much as one-eighth of the 
population of India. Butis it safe to suppose that more than 
half of these 30,000,000 are actual members of Christ? But 
the population of the world is supposed to increase at the 
rate of about fourteen millions annually, as many every year 
perhaps as all the ¢rue disciples of Jesus on the whole earth. 
If while modern missions have gathered 600,000 professed 
converts the heathen population of the world has increased 
200,000,000 the time of triumph has not come yet. 
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Again, if righteousness and truth are to be greatly in the 
ascendant and to bear rule in the earth during the millennial 
age these days certainly present a wide contrast to that. We 
have but to look at the great, crying national evils, ¢. ¢g., the 
governments of the foremost so-called Christian nations de- 
liberately licensing and encouraging mortal sin, declaring 
legal what Almighty God prohibits, and to which he has af- 
fixed the penalty of eternal punishment. 

Nor is Romanism, that gigantic system of perverted and 
secularized Christianity, unaggressive or harmless. And 
anarchy is raising its rebellious hydra-head in every land. 
And war, where is the prospect of its cessation? When 
were the nations of Europe in a more warlike attitude than 
at the present hour? ten millions of armed men standing 
with their hands upon their weapons ready for the word that 
shall precipitate the unparalleled conflict. That the mil- 
lennium has not yet commenced, and that under present con- 
ditions and with present agencies it does not seem very near 


will probably be generally conceded. It is still before us, 
and the question still remains, are we to look for the coming 
of our Lord before that period begins or not until its close? 

Let us endeavour to gather from the Bible some data to 
guide us in this inquiry. 


I—The Attitude of the Lord’s People in Reference to 
His Coming. 


According to the teaching of the New Testament, the 
people of God are to be always watching for the return of 
Christ. This is made very plain. Both Christ and the 
Apostles, in their teachings, warnings, exhortations, by direct 
precept and by parable, again and again, in the plainest and 
most direct manner, represent it as the duty of the servants 
of Christ to be always in readiness and on the watch for his 
appearing. He assures us that he will certainly come, that he 
will come suddenly, that he will come unexpectedly ; and 
by every consideration of safety and joy he urges us not to 
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allow his coming to take us unawares. Matt. 24 : 40-44; 
25:13; Mark 13: 32-37; Luke 12: 35-40; 1 Cor. 1:7; 
Phil. 3:20; 1. Thess. 1:10; 2 Tim. 4:8; Titus 2:13; 
Heb. 9:28; 1 Peter 1:13; 1 John 2:28; Rev. 16: 15. 

By these passages, and others of precisely the same im- 
port, it becomes very evident that the true attitude of Chris- 
tians in reference to the second coming of Christ, is one of 
constant expectancy and readiness. It is impossible to spir- 
itualize away all these plain words, or turn into figures of 
speech so many sober declarations. If the passages quoted 
above do not convey literalness of meaning, what manner of 
speech could be employed that would do so? If they do 
not mean that Christ is really coming, and that we are to 
watch for his appearance, where shall words be found to 
convey that meaning? If they can be turned into figures of 
speech, why should we not, by the same method, teach that 
Christ’s first coming was figurative, that he was nota real, 
literal, visible person at all, but a spirit of goodness and 
truth, that manifested itself among men at that time; that 
he was not really put to death, that that is only a figure of 
speech to convey the idea of self-denial for the good of 
others? There was not near as much in the prophecies of 
the Old Testament to lead to the expectation of a literal 
first coming, as there is in the prophecies of the New Testa- 
ment to lead to the expectation of a literal second coming. 
If the second coming is not to be literal, then doubt is cast 
on the literalness of the first ; but if the first was literal, then 
the second must be. Acts 1:11. 

Now the same word that assures us of his coming lays 
us under constant obligation to be watching for him. How, 
then, is it possible to maintain this attitude, to be listening 
for his footsteps at the door, like servants sitting up and 
waiting for their master’s return from the wedding feast, if 
we know or believe that a thousand years at least must 
elapse before he comes? Let us face the facts in the case 
squarely. The Lord Jesus will return to this earth. He will 
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come as a thief in the night ; when the world least expects 
him, he will suddenly appear, like the flashing of the light- 
ning. His people are everywhere taught to be looking for 
him, and solemnly cautioned not to allow that event to come 
upon them unexpectedly. But there is a predicted period 
called the millennium. If that age of peace and holiness has 
not yet commenced, and if I hold that Christ will not come 
till after it has come and run its course and rolled away, 
how can I be expecting him now at any hour? The thing 
is simply impossible. I cannot be looking for him if I do not 
believe that he is coming. It is entirely contradictory to 
say that I am ‘waiting for the Son of God from heaven” 
now, if I believe that his advent is at least a thousand years 
distant. But if I am not so doing, Iam not in a Scriptural 
attitude in reference to his coming, On the other hand, if I 
believe that his coming will precede the millennium, and that 
it is that which shall bring the millennium, then I can expect 
him at any time, and find in my experience a response to 
those thrilling announcements of a quickly coming king and 
kingdom. 


IT.—The State of Things that is to Exist in the World 
at the Time of Christ's Second Coming. 


That the general condition of the world at the time of the 
second advent will be intensely bad, seems to be made as 
clear as language can make it. Apostasy, godlessness, 
lawlessness, skepticism, iniquity ; in these things the earth 
will be ripe and ready for the sickle (Rev. 14: 14-20). See 
Matt. 24: 12, 37-41; Luke 17: 26-30; 18: 8; I Tim. 4: 
I-3; 2 Tim. 3: I-5, 13: 2 Peter 3: 3, 4. 

In these passages we find that the condition of the ante- 
diluvian world, in Noah’s days, and of Sodom in the time of 
Lot, a condition of utter worldliness, and appalling vice, is 
but a parallel to that which shall exist when the Lord Jesus 
comes again. As it was then, so shall it be. From the pre- 
dictions in the letters of the Apostles it is evident that those 
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days will be specially characterized by unbelief and scoffing. 
One subject of their skepticism and mocking is particularly 
specified. They shall say, ‘‘Where is the promise of his 
coming? All things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation.” The world will be wilfully blind to 
the signs of his approach, and will hold up to ridicule his 
promised coming as utterly improbable. This, then, accord- 
ing to Christ and the Apostles, will be the state of things 
when the Son of Man is revealed, sin and atheism prevailing 
generally. 

Now, let it be noted that there is not in any of these 
passages, or in any other passage relating to the second 
advent, the faintest intimation of a previous condition of 
wide-spread righteousness and peace ; no allusion whatever 
to anything of the nature of the millennium, as preceding that 
condition of world-wide, mature, remediless sin. Thisseems 
a most extraordinary, if not utterly unaccountable omission. 
If the world is to be in such a terribly bad state when he 
comes, and if before that there is to be a millennial age of 
victory and glory and peace and holiness and joy, how could 
all those who have prophesied of these things have over- 
looked it in all their predictions concerning his coming. But 
they are all silent concerning suchathing. Neither Christ, nor 
Paul, nor Peter, nor any other gives the remotest hint ofa mil- 
lennium ora millennial condition of things, either as regards 
righteousness or peace or victory before the coming of Christ. 
Not onlyso, but some of them, at least, represent the apostasy 
ascommencing in their time orsoon after, and continuing with 
increasing wickedness up to the very time when the Lord 
shall come. In Paul’s second epistle to the Thessalonians 
is a passage which throws much light on this point. They 
seem to have supposed, for some reason, that the day of the 
Lord was then present, had already commenced. Paul ex- 
horts them not to be disturbed, and assures them that that 
day shall not come except there come first the “ falling 
away ;” not, except there come first the millennium, or the 
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millennium avd a falling away. He tells them that the mys- 
tery of lawlessness was already at work, and predicts its 
subsequent development and culmination in Antichrist, 
‘‘whom the Lord Jesus shall slay with the breath of His 
mouth, and bring to naught by the manifestation of His 
coming. The germ of the great apostasy existed when Paul 
was writing to the Thessalonians, and it was to increase and 
continue wzti/the coming of Christ. How can this consist 
with the theory of a millennium before he comes? Whereis 
the unoccupied interval in which toinsert the millennium ? 

But, it may be said, the term “falling away” implies a 
previous good position. It certainly does. But can we 
suppose that the falling away which is here predicted by 
Paul is a falling away after the millennium? If so, how could 
he have omitted all allusion to that long precedent period 
of gospel triumph and world-wide blessing? Is it not more 
reasonable to understand it as that falling away from primi- 
tive apostolical Christianity which was so soon to take place 
(see Acts 20:29; 30; 2 Peter 2:1,2), and which actually did 
take place, as a historical fact, especially while the third and 
fourth and subsequent centuries moved on, and the Papacy 
was gradually developed ; that falling away which still re- 
mains, and from which so large a portion of Christendom 
has never recovered, and under the blight of which so many 
lands now lie, which witnessed the early triumphs of Chris- 
tianity, ¢. g., Syria, Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece, Italy, 
Northern Africa including Egypt, and we might add (as a 
consequence of that apostasy), Spain, France, large portions 
of Germany, Austria, Russia. 

This then, seems to be the general drift of New Testament 
prophecy, as far as it concerns this division of our subject, 
viz., that the second coming of Christ will find the world in 
a deplorably bad condition, a condition similar to that which 
existed at the time of the flood, and afterwards in Sodom 
and Gomorrah. The wide extent, and the dominant character 
of the predicted wickedness seem inconsistent with the theory 
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of a previous millennium, and the conspicuous absence of all 
allusion to such a period, as preceding the Second Advent 
confirms this view. 


lll —The Two Resurrections. 


In Rev. 20: 4-6 it is thus written: ‘‘ And I saw the souls 
of them that had been beheaded for the testimony of Jesus, 
and for the word of God, and such as worshipped not the 
beast, neither his image, and received not the mark upon 
their forehead and upon their hand; and they lived, and 
reigned with Christ a thousand years. The rest of the 
dead lived not until the thousand years should be finished. 
This is the first resurrection. Blessed and holy is he that 
hath part in the first resurrection.” 

I am well aware of the ordinary, so-called orthodox, 
figurative interpretation of this passage, or at least of the 
first part of it, for unfortunately for that view, the interpre- 
tation will not hold when we come to the second part. It 
is said that the resurrection of the martyrs and other right- 
eous dead means the revival of the martyr-spirit: and the 
prevalence of righteousness in the world at that time ; that 
it will be as zf all the martyrs and the faithful were again 
alive. Two questions, however, naturally suggest them- 
selves: (1.) What will be the particular requirement for a 
revival of the martyr-spirit during the millennium, when 
Satan is bound, and the kingdoms of this world have become 
the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ? Why should 
the martyr-spirit be particularized? (2.) When it is said 
that ‘‘the rest of the dead lived not until the thousand years 
were finished,” is that also to be understood figuratively? 

Those who contend for the figurative interpretation of 
the first resurrection frequently speak of this passage as 
standing alone, as the only one which seems to give any 
support t> the doctrine of the resurrection of the righteous 
preceding that of the wicked. But it is not alone. There 
are at least two others which strongly imply the same thing. 
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In 1 Cor. 5:23 the Apostle thus speaks of the order of the 
‘resurrection: ‘‘ But each in his own order ; Christ the first 
fruits; then they that are Christ’s at His coming.” In 
1 Thess. 4:16 itis written, ‘‘ And the dead in Christ shall 
rise first.” Now though we leave out the word “first” as 
having no reference to the rest of the dead but only to the 
living saints, still the passage reads, ‘“‘And the dead in 
Christ shall rise.’ Coming to the interpretation of these 
passages without any desire to disprove some doctrine by 
seeking a strange and unusual explanation, the plain, 
straightforward meaning seems to be that the resurrection 
of the righteous will precede that of the wicked by a thou- 
sand years. 

The argument is here plain. If the righteous dead are 
raised at the beginning of the thousand years, and their re- 
surrection takes place when the Lord Jesus descends from 
heaven (1 Thess. 4:16), it follows that his coming is pre- 
millennial. The only way of escape from this conclusion is 
the expedient furnished by the figurative interpretation of 
the first resurrection, an interpretation which many find dif- 
ficult if not impossible to adopt, because it does not seem to 
be the true and proper meaning of the passage. 

In addition to the data already cited there are some in- 
dividual passages which, though an argument may not be 
unhesitatingly built on any of them singly, yet when taken 
together furnish some evidence. 

1. The ‘‘beast” of Rev. 19: 19-21 is met and overcome 
and destroyed Jefore the thousand years begin, and it seems 
that it is his utter defeat that makes way for the ushering in 
of that blessed period. But Paul teaches the Thessalonians 
that “antichrist” is to be destroyed dy the Lord’s coming. 
Now, if the ‘‘ beast,” and ‘‘antichrist” be the same, as seems 
very probable, and as many Bible scholars believe, it follows 
that Christ comes before the millennium Thisis strengthened 
by Daniel 7 : 21, 22—‘‘ I beheld and the same horn (7. z., the 
‘little horn” that is to arise from among the ten belonging to 
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the fourth great power, probably the Roman) made war with 
the saints and prevailed against them, umtil the Ancient of 
Days came, and judgment was given to the saints of the Most 
High, and the time came that the saints possessed the king- 
dom.” The time that the saints shall possess the kingdom 
(the millennium ?) is after the Ancient of Days shall come. 

2. In Rev. 1:7 itis written, ‘‘ Behold, he cometh with 
clouds .... and all kindreds of the earth shall wail be- 
cause of him,” or ‘‘ mourn over him,” as in the Revised 
Version. Why should all tribes of the earth wail at his com- 
ing in the clouds, if, for a thousand years, the earth has been 
basking in millennial light and glory, and has become filled 
with the knowledge of the Lord as the waters cover the sea ? 
Why should they wail, if the predicted time has already 
come when they need not to teach everyone his neighbor, 
saying, ‘‘ Know the Lord, for all shall know him from the 
least to the greatest?” But, if he should come as soon as 
the preaching of the gospel in all the world as a witness to 
all the nations is completed, his coming would doubtless 
awaken dismay and wailing among the nations and tribes of 
earth. For, although India has heard the gospel for ages, 
and tens of millions of her people have heard it again and 
again, yet the revelation of Christ now would fill the tribes 
and kindreds of her people with mourning and woe, for, to 
this day, with few exceptions, they are rejecting him. 

When would the second coming of Christ be most likely 
to fulfil the above condition, viz., to cause world-wide 
mourning, before the millennium or after it, while the king- 
doms are still the kingdoms of this world, or after they have 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ, while 
the vast majority of mankind are enemies to him and his 
cross, or after all the nations have been brought to call him 
blessed ? 

A few words may be said in reference to the odjections 
which are most commonly urged against the premillennial 
view of the second advent. 
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1. The principal objection, 2. ¢., the one most frequently 
put forth, is, I think, the following: By this theory we must 
regard the gospel dispensation as a failure, that is to say, if 
the millennium, with its wide-prevailing righteousness and 
peace and blessing, is to be brought about only at and by the 
return and personal presence of Christ, that is a virtual con- 
fession that the preaching of the gospel and the influence of 
the Holy Spirit in this dispensation are insufficient to effect 
this great result. 

The force of this objection depends upon what the Scrip- 
tures declare to be the design of the gospel in this dispensa- 
tion. There can be no doubt that the preaching of the gos- 
pel, accompanied by the Holy Spirit, will fully accomplish 
whatever it was ordained to accomplish. The thought of it 
being a failure cannot fora moment be admitted. God's 
word shall not return unto him void, but shall accomplish 
that which he pleases and prosper in the thing whereto he 
has sent it. If, then, we can discover from the Bible what 
that design is it will be a most important guide to us in our 
eschatological beliefs, and may save us from cherishing un- 
founded expectations. 

The design of the gospel in this dispensation is revealed 
with more or less clearness in various passages of Scripture. 
In Matt. 24: 14, the Lord himself says, ‘‘ And this gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached in the whole world, forma 
testimony unto all the nattons, and then shall the end come.” 
It testifies that God has provided, through Christ, complete 
redemption and eternal life for sinners, and it offersthis salva- 
tion to all who hear it. In Acts 15:14, James said, in the 
council at Jerusalem, ‘‘ Symeon hath rehearsed how first God 
did visit the Gentiles, to take out of them a people for his 
name.” The very name ‘“‘ church” (called out) indicates this 
design. This taking, or gathering, or calling out from the 
world, a people to be the Lord’s, seems to be the design of 
the gospel in this dispensation. The Lord says in John 
15: 19, ‘“‘If ye were of the world the world would love its 
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own, but because ye are not of the world, but / chose you 
out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” The 
gospel, in this age, is evidently designed to gather out from 
‘this present evil world,” the church, the elect, a vast num- 
ber including representatives of all kindreds and tongues 
and people and nations. These are to be separate from the 
world, and are as pilgrims and strangers here, while the 
‘‘world” continues in its enmity and ungodliness. ‘‘ Behold 
what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us that 
we should be called the sons of God, therefore the world 
knoweth us not, because it knew him not.” 

That in this dispensation and by the preaching of the 
gospel, the world, generally, is to be turned from its hostility 
and ungodliness, and the rulers and powers of this world to 
become voluntarily and gladly subject to Christ, I do not 
find predicted in Scripture. The world hated him and re- 
jected him when he came; it hates him and his laws and 
principles still, and it will hate him until he puts down all 
rule and authority and all his enemies are placed beneath his 
feet. Then shall the second Psalm be fulfilled, ‘‘ Ask of me, 
and I will give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession. Thou 
shalt break them with a rod of iron and dash them in pieces 
like a potter’s vessel.” The church is called out from the 
world and brought to Christ by means of the gospel and the 
Holy Spirit, but the wor/d is to be brought into subjection 
only by the regal power and authority of Christ as King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords. Rev. 19: 11-21; Psalm 45 : 3-6; 
Is. 63 : 1-6. 

Satan is thrice called ‘the prince of this world” by 
Christ himself ; and Paul speaks of him as ‘ the god of this 
world,” and John says, ‘‘the whole world lieth in the wicked 
one.” While Satan continues to be the prince and God of 
this world how can the world develop into a millennial state? 
And how long will he continue to hold this relation to man ? 
Will it not be till he is overthrown by superior power. Is 
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Satan going to be won over by the preaching of the Gospel ? 
What but his imprisonment (Rev. 20: I-3) can make way 
for the millennium, just as his final defeat and perdition (Rev. 
20 : 10) will prepare the way for the eternal, sinless, sorrow- 
less Kingdom? But his imprisonment synchronizes with 
the coming of Christ (Rev. 19: 11-20: 3). 

That it was not designed that the whole world should be 
brought to Christ, and the nations become thoroughly 
Christian nations during this dispensation seems to be indi- 
cated by the fact that to this day there is not a Christian 
nation on earth. Is it England, or Germany, or America? 
Do their governments rule primarily for Christ’s glory, and 
in accordance with his laws and the principles of his gos- 
pel? Are the majority of their people true followers of 
Jesus? In 1880 the population of the United States was 
50,145,783, and the .Protestant church-members, 8,953,870. 
What proportion of these latter can be safely considered as 
true disciples of Christ, born anew by his spirit, loving him, 
serving him, and looking for his kingdom ? 

If there is not yet a Christian nation in the world, nor 
anything that approximates to one, if the true and living 
members of Christ are but a small minority everywhere, if 
the world has no more affinity for them now than it ever 
had, if there are more heathen in the world to-day than ever 
before, what prospect is there of the ‘‘world” being gener- 
ally and genuinely Christianized in this dispensation, and 
what reason have we to believe that such was ever the di- 
vine purpose? Christ said, ‘‘I pray not for the world, but 
for those whom thou hast given me.” Torescue these from 
the world, to sanctify and save them, seems to be plainly in- 
dicated as the design of the gospel in the present dispensa- 
tion. And there can be no doubt that this divinely ap- 
pointed agency will call out and bring to Christ every soul, 
from every nation under heaven, that is elect to be saved 
during this period, and if this is accomplished the gospel is 
not a failure, but a glorious success. 
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If, then, this be the true Scriptural design of the gospel 
in this dispensation why should it be thought that the pre- 
millennial view of the second advent is at variance with it? 
Those who hold the premillennial view believe that Christ 
will not come till this design is fully accomplished, but that 
then he will come ; and that the fulfilment of the farther 
predictions of his word, as to the subjection of all kings and 
nations to his sceptre, and the reign of righteousness and 
the day of universal peace shall follow his advent. 

2. Another objection urged against the premillennial view 
is that it tends to paralyze evangelistic effort, or, in the ster- 
eotyped phraseology, it ‘‘ cuts the nerve of evangelistic and 
missionary enterprise.” 

First, as a matter of fact, the objection is not sustained. 
Some of the most prominent, enthusiastic, whole-souled 
evangelists, and advocates and promoters of home and for- 
eign missions hold this view with exultant hope. Some of 
the missionary bodies which to-day are manifesting the most 
intense apostolic zeal and exemplary self-sacrifice in evan- 
gelistic efforts among heathen nations, are composed, almost 
to a man, of those who hold this inspiring view, ¢. g. the 
China Inland Mission. The most arousing, stimulating 
book on foreign missions that has come under my notice is 
by Rev. Dr. Pierson, of Philadelphia, a most pronounced 
premillennialist. The book is entitled, *‘ A Crisis in Mis- 
sions,” and in trumpet tones it calls the churches to the 
evangelization of the nations. 

Secondly, there is nothing in the premillennial view itself 
to weaken evangelism. God’s chosen ones are scattered 
here and there throughout the whole world, in all its races 
and tribes and tongues, unknown to us, but known to him 
who chose them in Christ before the foundation of the 
world, and it is by the universal preaching of the gospel 
that they are to be sought and found, and called out of 
darkness and saved. Is not this enterprise sufficient to en- 
list the Christian enthusiasm and tireless zeal of the ser- 
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vants of Jesus, albeit the haughty, un-Christian, non- 
Christian, world-powers are not going to be subdued by 
our preaching, but only by his personal presence and glori- 
ous reign? Is not the gathering and rescue and building 
up of the church worthy of all the effort and expenditure of 
consecrated lives and treasure that the people of God can 
make? It was for this that Paul labored and suffered: 
‘“‘For the elect’s sake,” 2 Tim. 2: 10; ‘** For his body’s sake, 
which is the church,” Col. 1: 24. 

The true missionary spirit rests not on premillennial or 
postmillennial views, but on the Redeemer’s last command, 
‘*Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” Our Lord has committed to us this mighty en- 
terprise, and that is enough for the faithful and obedient. 

3. Another objection takes this form. The theory, it is 
said, of a personal, visible reign of Christ, here on this earth 
during the millennium, is materialistic and gross, a turning 
back to Jewish and earthly ideas. 

This same objection might with equal reason have been 
urged against a literal interpretation of the prophecies which 
foretold his first coming and his life on earth. How im- 
probable it must have seemed before the fulfilment, that he 
should be literally born of a virgin, have a human body, 
subject to physical conditions, pain, hunger, weariness, 
should live an earthly life, and be put to death as acriminal ! 
Probably before his first advent if anyone had held that the 
Messiah would be literally scorned and rejected by men, 
‘would be really sold for thirty pieces of silver, and put to an 
ignominious death, he would have been told by the great 
theologians of the nation, the Hillels and Gamaliels, that 
that was a very gross interpretation of the Messianic pro- 
phecies, that all those predictions must be understood figur- 
atively and spiritually. But there stand the facts, and the 
literalness of the fulfilment is amazing. 

How can it be said that the idea of Christ reigning here 
on this earth, literally, personally, is lacking in dignity and 
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exaltation? How will he reign? With universal empire, 
in meridian glory, forevermore. ‘ Yea, all kings shall fall 
down before him, all nations shall serve him. His name 
shall endure forever. All nations shall call him happy,” 
Psalm 72: 11, 17. 

Where will the millennial kingdom be? In Rev. 5:9, 10 
we read, ‘‘For thou wast slain, and didst purchase unto 
God, with thy blood, men of every tribe, and tongue, and 
people, and nation, and madest them to be unto our God a 
kingdom and priests, and they reign wpon the earth.” Rev. 
21:13, ‘‘AndIsawanew heavenand anewearth, ... and 
I saw the holy city, New Jerusalem, coming down out of 
heaven from God. . . . And I heard a great voice out of the 
throne saying, Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 
and he shall dwell with them, and they shall be his peoples, 
and God himself shall be with them and be their God ;” roth 
verse, ‘‘ And showed me the holy city, Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven from God; 24th verse, ‘And the 
nations shall walk by means of the light thereof, and the 
kings of the earth do bring their glory into it.” In Daniel 
7:27 it is written, “‘ And the kingdom and the dominion 
and the greatness of the kingdoms under the whole heaven 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High ; 
his kingdom is an everlasting kingdom and all dominions 
shall serve and obey him.” 

If our eternal, glorious, sinless dwelling-place is to be in 
this renewed earth, after its taAryyeveota (Matt. 19 : 28) ; 
when “the creation itself shall be delivered from the bond- 
age of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children 
of God” (Rom. 8:21), and the new heavens and ¢he new 
earth shall be, wherein dwelleth righteousness (2 Pet. 3 13), 
why should it be thought a low, narrow, Jewish idea that 
our king Jesus will reign here among us? Is he not the 
“Son of man?” Is he not the heir to the throne of David 
by an irreversible decree ? ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord, if ye can 
break my covenant of the day and my covenant of the night, 
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so that there should not be day and night in their season, 
then may also my covenant be broken with David my ser- 
vant, that he should not have a son to reign upon his 
throne,” Jer. 33: 20,21. ‘*And the Lord God shall give 
unto him the throne of his father David, and he shall reign 
over the house of Jacob forever, and of his kingdom there 
shall be no end,” Luke 1 : 32, 33. 

Believing that the premillennial view zs Scriptural, some 
of its advantages may be pointed out. 

1. /t zs a mighty stimulus to evangelism. This has been 
partly anticipated in a former division of this paper. To be- 
lieve that nothing now intervenes before the glorious ap- 
pearing of our longed-for Redeemer and King except the 
proclamation of the gospel to all mankind ; that he is wait- 
ing for us to complete this great work as quickly as pos- 
sible ; and that the sooner we accomplish this the sooner 
will the world be delivered from the bondage of Satan and 
the tyranny of antichrist, and enter upon her millennial Sab- 
bath, is certainly a most powerful stimulus to activity and 
earnestness in evangelistic effort. 

2. /tis a great incentive to holiness. My Master may 
appear very soon. Let me be living every hour as I would 
desire to be when he comes, in earnest faithful service, in 
watchfulness and prayer, in holiness and fellowship with God. 
He who is waiting for the Son of God from heaven, looking for 
that blessed hope, will not have a taste for sin, and the world 
cannot very easily get the mastery of him. The apostle 
John urges this as a strong motive for holy living, ‘‘ that we 
may not be ashamed before him at his coming.” 

Not a few of God’s servants have testified that from the 
time this view unfolded itself to them, and commended itself 
as Scriptural, and therefore true, they experienced a fresh 
and powerful quickening of their spiritual life, and an un- 
wonted thrill of joyful hope, that Jesus has ever since seemed 
dearer, and glory nearer, and unseen things more real. 

~ 3. It enables us to understand many portions of Scripture 
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in their plain, natural, grammatical sense. It greatly lessens 
the difficulties connected with the prophetic portions, re- 
moves some apparent discrepancies, and is very helpful in ad- 
justing a Scriptural eschatology. If read in this light many 
passages of Holy Scripture seem like new revelations. 

4. Itis zn the highest sense optimistic. 1 know it is a 
common thing to couple premillennialism and pessimism. 
But that is a narrow and unjust view of the doctrine. It 
believes in the largest, grandest, most glorious fulfilment of 
all the glowing predictions as to the triumphs of the gospel, 
and the universal and everlasting dominion of Christ. It 
believes that the night is far spent, that the day is at hand, 
that his kingdom will soon come, and his will be done on 
earth as in heaven, that his redeemed people shall be as the 
stars of heaven for multitude, and as the sand of the sea- 
shore, that the earth shall be full of his glory as the waters 
cover the sea. 

With Milton we say, ‘‘ Come forth out of thy royal cham- 
bers, Oh Prince of all the Kings of the earth! Put on the 
visible robes of thy imperial majesty. Take up that unlim- 
ited sceptre which thy Almighty Father hath bequeathed 
thee. For now the voice of thy Bride calls thee, and all 
creatures sigh to be renewed.” But the longing for our 
Blessed Lord is best of all expressed by the Apostle John 
in the last utterance of the Book, as the revelation was 
closing, its wondrous visions fading from his view, and the 
last word of inspired Scripture was about to be given. Hav- 
ing seen in those grand and awful symbols the sinand strife 
and sorrow, the upheavals and calamities of the intervening 
ages, and after that the deliverance, the finished redemption, 
and the noon-tide glory of the eternal kingdom, he hears the 
thrilling promise of him who testifies these things, ‘Yea, I 
come quickly,” and in longing impassioned tones responds: 
‘‘Amen, Come, Lord Jesus.” 

W. B. Boas. 
Telugu Theological Seminary, Ramapatam, /ndia. 
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V. 


THE MODERN UNIVERSITY AND THE PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOLS. 


MODERN collegiate education is a subject about which 
there are as many different opinions as there are institutions. 
The radical changes that are taking place year by year in 
the methods of government of our leading seats of learning, 
and their departure from the purposes for which they were 
originally founded, the vast increase both as to number of 
pupils and as to range of studies, make the solution of the 
problem constantly more difficult and the ultimate outcome 
harder to predict. If we compare the modern university in 
its present stage of development as represented by such in- 
stitutions as Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Yale, and others fol- 
lowing in their track, with the small colleges of a generation 
ago of which these are the offspring, we shall find that the 
child bears little resemblance to its parent; and whether, on 
the whole, the child exhibits as healthy and robust traits of 
character as its progenitor, is an open question, which can 
only be decided by future results.* 

However crude and restricted was the college of our 
forefathers as compared with the liberal resources of to-day, 
it was at all events, a well-tried and thorough system, and 
by its very limitations was kept within the bounds of sim- 
plicity, and accomplished its object ; whereas our present 
university system is in more or less of an experimental stage, 
endeavoring to carry out theories in education, which have 

* In the present discussion, we have left out of the account many small col- 


leges which, possibly, fairly represent the grade of colleges of a generation ago, 
but whose rank to day is about that of our best fitting-schools. 
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not as yet been thoroughly tested. It may be regarded as a 
misfortune to the student of to-day to be subjected to these 
experiments in institutions passing through such transition 
periods. 

Changes in the studies required for admission into college, 
the increasing tendency towards the substitution of other 
branches for the well-tried disciplinary studies of Latin, 
Greek, and mathematics, the abolishment of prescribed 
courses, the lessening of restraint upon the conduct of the 
students themselves—all these things are fast remodelling 
the very fundamentals of our educational systems. Amid 
the rapid developments which are every year taking place, 
it is no wonder that the foremost leader in the modern move- 
ment is forced to admit that he himself is often at a loss to 
know where these changes will end. New institutions of all 
kinds are constantly springing into life, each purporting to 
fill some higher need in the great course of education which 
the others fail to reach. 

In former times, when a young man entered college, the 
Faculty assumed the responsibility of his education and de- 
velopment, and the kind of man turned out at the end of the 
college course reflected upon the character of the college it- 
self, To-day the tremendous size of colleges like Harvard 
and Yale, as well as the diversity of pursuits of its students, 
make difficult that watchcare on the part of the Faculty, 
which the simple methods and limited courses of the older 
college rendered possible. What can be expected of a col- 
lege in which it is possible for a man to spend four years 
without once meeting its president in any intimate relation? 
Again, no serious responsibility can be assumed by our 
Faculties over their studentsin colleges where each is left to 
work out his own education—zwe//—if he have the fore- 
knowledge of his teachers to begin with, or have proper 
advice and the strength of will to follow it out; but 
poorly—if he have no definite purpose in view, but goes 
through college taking whatever appears good at the 
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time, but as likely to waste his energies in unprofitable 
pursuits. 

The very theory of the elective system is based upon the 
assumption that the men who enter college possess sufficient 
knowledge of themselves and of their capabilities to enable 
them to map out and adhere to those studies during their 
course which they ought to pursue and that the college 
authorities cannot decide as well for them. On this assump- 
tion, there is little systematic attempt on the part of the 
Faculties of our great universities to control the individual 
work or conduct of their undergraduates. 

It should be mentioned, however, that at Harvard, the 
attempt is now being made to remedy this defect by the ap- 
pointment of a committee from the Faculty to advise with 
the freshmen as to their choice of studies. This is a step in 
the right direction which may serve to prevent flagrant 
abuse of the elective system. 

The average student needs help and advice at the begin- 
ning and throughout his course ; and it is the duty of every 
institution worthy the name of a/ma mater to have a con- 
stant watchcare over every student committed to its charge. 

Men of exceptional character there are, who are capable 
of profiting by the great opportunities which our liberal 
universities give, and who are sufficiently mature to make 
the best use of the gifts which they offer. 

A college, however, should be judged not mainly by 
what it does for the few men of natural genius, who are 
bound to attain high positions in the world whether with or 
without a university education ; but by what it accomplishes 
for the men of average ability. 

The distinctive outcome, then, of these changes in the 
curricula of our leading institutions of learning, as contem- 
plated by the promoters of the present policy, appears to 
be the elimination from the college or university, of the 
training function, and the forcing it entirely upon the pre- 
paratory schools and academies. 
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It is no doubt agreed upon by all leaders in educational 
matters, of whatever school, that however different may be 
the methods used for its attainment, a ¢rained mind is of 
primary importance to success in life. 

If, then, this training is not done by the college it must 
be by other departments, if the best results in learning are 
to be obtained. 

Harvard has certainly long since thrown off the burden 
of responsibility in the matter, maintaining practically that 
it is no part of a university, worthy the name, to at- 
tempt it, except in so far as all instruction is, in a sense, a 
training. 

The only alternative, therefore, is the raising of the 
standard of mental discipline in our high schools, academies, 
etc., to the grade ofthe old college, or higher, if neces- 
sary ; so that the graduate of these institutions would be 
fitted not only to enter the university, but would also be so 
thoroughly trained, in general knowledge, that his course 
in college would be simply supplementary, and not funda- 
mental or absolutely essential. 

The university system of Germany rests upon the strong 
foundation of the Gymuasien, and until all our schools be- 
come as thorough as they, there is little advantage to be 
gained in turning our colleges into German universities. 
Though our superstructure may be very elegant, the foun- 
dation stones must be strong enough to bear it. 

Could all our schools be raised to the standard of the 
best of the older colleges, we might expect a proportional 
increase of graduates whose influence would be felt. 

At the present time, however, a large portion of those 
who enter our universities have received but a limited clas- 
sical training, few equal to that of the Boston Latin School, 
of Phillips Exeter Academy, and of a few other schools of 
like rank, whose discipline is fully attested by the ease with 
which their graduates surpass others in college. 

What shall be said, then, in regard to those students 
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who have not had the advantage of such thorough discipline 
in methods of study and development ? 

Not having received such training at entrance, they will 
never receive it, because that is outside the province of the 
university. She, indeed, furnishes the mental food, but 
leaves it to the individual choice as to how it shall be di- 
gested. 

Thus, by its failure to exert a moulding and restraining 
influence over those men who need it most, and by its atti- 
tude of irresponsibility for their success or failure, the uni- 
versity allows to run to waste many forces, which, if prop- 
erly utilized, would increase its effectiveness. While men of 
exceptional maturity of mind are able to reap the greatest 
benefit from such institutions, and thus go forth from their 
halls to make a mark in the world, a large number are never 
heard from afterwards, because their powers for good have 
not been nourished and developed by those upon whom the 
responsibility rests, to a large degree. 

As a vast storehouse of learning, in all its branches, the 
modern university offers advantages in every field unsur- 
passed in the history of education, and never dreamed of a 
generation ago. For the man who has reached that age 
when his powers are well developed, and he knows in what 
branch of study and research he will be most likely to suc- 
ceed, such institutions as Johns Hopkins or Harvard are the 
best of their kind. Hence graduates of small colleges find 
it to their advantage to supplement their education by a 
course at Cambridge or Baltimore. The new Clark Univer- 
sity at Worcester offers even larger opportunities for such 
men. There is little doubt that these students are better 
qualified to make good use of their advantages than the boys 
just out of school. For it is as a school for specialists that 
the modern college will achieve its greatest success. For 
although it gives its students the privilege of taking a gen- 
eral course of study, like the college with prescribed courses, 
if they prefer ; the encouragement is rather given the stu- 
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dents to specialize in one or more lines, and thus gain pro- 
ficiency in them, rather than get a superficial knowledge of 
many subjects. 

In the present discussion we have used the word univer- 
sity mainly as referring to the college department proper— 
the four years’ course for the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
The relation which this department bears to the others, 
particularly the professional schools, is not so distinctly 
marked as it was years ago, when the degree of A. B. hada 
more specific meaning than at present. A very superficial 
knowledge of many subjects may entitle one man to the 
degree, while another may gain it in the study of the clas- 
sics, or of mathematics, and know very little of anything 
else. Many ignore Greek and Latin, and study nothing but 
history or English branches, while others may make a 
specialty of mathematics or science, physic or music. 

The degree means no uniformity of attainment, but sim- 
ply that a student has spent four years of study in college, 
and has obtained the requisite standing in the courses he 
has pursued. Formerly it was given to men who had 
studied the same prescribed branches together, and meant 
more, especially discipline in and knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, and mathematics. 

In proportion as the college becomes a school for 
specialists, will it assume the character of the professional 
schools; conferring its degrees upon specialists in history or 
mathematics, classics or music, philosophy or physics, as 
these schools do their distinctive degrees upon specialists in 
medicine, law, or theology. 

President Eliot, we believe, has advocated the shorten- 
ing of the college course from four to three years. If to 
three, why not to two, or even to one, according to the de- 
sire of the student, and the time at his disposal. We confess 
that to the students of the scientific and professional schools 
the advantage of the previous college years is not so appar- 
ent where the training feature has been transferred entirely 
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from them to the fitting schools. The real matter of im- 
portance will be to have passed through these schools 
rather than through the college. 

In the German gymuasium, ability to pass the examina- 
tions is not made the’end and aim of the course, everything 
that would tend to cramming is discouraged, and the steady 
every-day training of the mind is insisted upon. The ex- 
aminations are merely tests that the discipline has been 
correct and thorough. 

The excellent results of such a policy are well known. 

Our schools should produce like fruits—men so thorough- 
ly trained in the fundamental studies of the classics and 
mathematics that they would be qualified to enter without 
examination any college or professional school in the 
land. 

Of course, to accomplish this, more time must be spent 
in preparation. The age for leaving the preparatory schools 
must be increased in proportion as the schools approach 
the standard of the college. It is a fallacy to suppose that 
modern methods are to produce any great saving in the 
time required to fit a man for his life-work. 

Whether done by the school, the college, or by both, 
about the same number of years must be consumed in drill 
to produce the highest results. 

It is, indeed, a serious question whether the necessity for 
such radical changes in our educational systems exists to- 
day or has ever existed. Would not the concentration of 
forces already at our disposal, and the perfecting of meth- 
ods already in use, accomplish better results than the 
spreading them out over so large a field? 

In the eloquent speeches which are made at commence- 
ment dinners, amid the tumultuous applause of the alumni, in 
defence of the new policy, and in depreciation of the days of 
small things, odious comparisons are wont to be made be- 
tween the advantages of the enlarged courses of study, and 
of the elective system in general, and the limited resources 
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in college when the speakers were boys. One would sup- 
pose, to hear them talk, that we had become emancipated 
from slavery during the last ten or fifteen years. 


As to the character and power of the men which the old 
system produced, little is said. Amid the torrent of sentiment 
in favor of everything new, the faint opposition of those who 
would stay the tide, is effectually drowned. 


There is a great responsibility, however, resting upon 
those who are endeavoring to overturn all our principles of 
education to conform to German ideas. However well the 
system may work on the Continent, are we ready for it here? 
Would not the great English universities be safer models for 
us to follow if we need to copy any foreign standards what- 
soever ? 

The purpose of this article, however, is not so much to 
criticise, as to point out the tendencies in university educa- 
tion, and what must be done to meet these tendencies ; so 
that there shall be no loss of power or discipline thereby, but 
rather a steady advance in these particulars, in proportion as 
the need increases. 


As a summary of our position, what may we expect of 
our schools and colleges fifty years from now ? 

1. Our colleges will be raised above the level of mere 
training schools, and will fill another want in the educational 
world ; becoming ‘institutions in which any pupil can pur- 
sue effectively any study ” and for any length of time. 

They will cease to become the szne gua non of success in 
life, and will be placed rather on a par with the technical 
and professional schools instead of being made stepping- 
stones Zo them. 

2. Our high-schools and academies will be raised to the 
rank formerly held by the college. The most effective work 
in educational discipline will be done by them, and to them 
rather than to the university shall we look for the making of 
our great leaders. It will be of more importance to a man’s 
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reputation to have graduated from an excellent preparatory 
school than to have received his A.B. from the college. 

The standard of instruction in these schools will be raised 
so high, that at graduation the pupils can go directly into 
their chosen professional or scientific schools, or to the 
elective department of the university for courses in literature, 
art, the classics, mathematics, music, etc. 

In this article, attention has been almost exclusively 
drawn to the intellectual tendencies in college life. 

A corresponding tendency in religion and morals is ap- 
parent. Students who are trusted with the choice of studies 
must be trusted as men. Giving to them this freedom will 
make them manly, say the free-choice advocates. 

Is it not a poor commentary on this policy that the manly 
sentiment, to say nothing of the intellectual culture, has not 
as yet been sufficiently developed to abolish utterly, once 
and for all, without the need of class or college vote, the use 
of intoxicants at class reunion or commencement day, with 
their inevitable results ? 

Possibly the elective system has not had time to accom- 
plish all the good predicted. We trust the time may soon 
come when in all the students, the manly sentiment will be 
cultivated to so high a degree, that the ideal of relaxation 
and good cheer will be reached by other accessories than 
those of the bar-room. 

May our best hopes be realized for the cause of education 
in this country. 

MOSES GRANT EDMANDS. 
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VI. 


MUSIC, AS A FACTOR IN SPIRITUAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


SOME one has said: ‘“‘ Let me make the songs of a na- 
tion, and I care not who makes its laws.” He might have 
said with equal pertinence: ‘‘ Let me write the songs of the 
church, and I care not who expounds its doctrines.” The 
influence of song is so great upon the people, that an ex- 
act history of the mutations in the form and functions of the 
music of the sanctuary would furnish an exact history of the 
fluctuations in the spirituality of the church. 

Luther invented the Choral, and the power of the Papal 
Supremacy was broken; and to this day the mighty influ- 
ence of this sturdy system of song is felt, not only in church, 
but also in state, as witnessed in the fact that ‘‘ Vun danket 
alle Gott,” sung by the German soldiers, as they went into 
battle, won the field of Leuthen, in the late Franco-Prus- 
sian war. 

The primitive churches sang the beautiful poetry of the 
Bible to an intoned melody, so simple as scarcely to allow 
the name, melody. This music in its simplicity, offered no 
obstacle to the expression of earnest feeling, and the prayer 
of faith, and the song of love developed that spirituality 
which is to the church what the fructifying heat of sum- 
mer is tothe plant—life—growth. The church of a few cen- 
turies later, struggling against the demoralizing influences 
of a vitiated song-service, found its sub-structure of morality 
yielding ; that its foundations, honeycombed by the vices 
of a corrupt world were crumbling. Revivals followed in 
which efforts were made to reinstate the original service in 
its simplicity. These efforts met with only partial success, 
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but a success, which, taking into consideration the time in 
which it was effected, was better than a complete reinstate- 
ment would have been, for, in divine matters, as in scientific, 
we recognize that the world moves, and that the policy of 
yesterday cannot, in all respects, be the policy of to-day. 

These efforts at reform, each in a degree of its own, suc- 
ceeded in elevating the church and imparting to it a greater 
degree of spirituality, to be followed, anon, by indefinite 
periods of retrogression. The unsteady rhythm of these 
purifying influences, was marked by the time-beat of cen- 
turies. The fourth century witnessed the revival under the 
inspiration and authority of Ambrose; the sixth century 
under Gregory the Great, whose musical fame now lives in 
the Gregorian tone-system, carried to its hightest state of 
excellence and usefulness, by Charlemagne, in the eighth 
century. No further change, worthy of note, was wrought, 
until, in pursuance of an act of the famous Council of Trent, 
in the sixteenth century, condemning the frivolities which 
had crept into the churches, Palestrina effected a partial re- 
form, purifying the song-service from a corrupt sentimen- 
tality, somewhat allied to the trivialities we find in much of 
the church music of the present day. At the same time, 
but in a grander way, Luther brought forth the superlatively 
excellent Choral System, from which has been developed 
the music of our modern legitimate song-service. Thus in 
the music of the centuries may be traced the thermal lines 
of religious fervor which faithfully record the elevations and 
depressions in spiritual life. 

The beaming countenance, the glancing eye, furnish an 
expressive language, through which the soul may give utter- 
ance to its otherwise pent-up emotions, so, also, in the tune- 
ful voice, expressing itself in song, does the soul find a me- 
dium through which to make vocal its deepest feelings, a 
kind of universal language which one does not necessarily 
learn in order to know and use. Without the intervention 
of interpreter or translator, soul may speck to soul, and such 
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is the power of song, even when unaided by words, ‘that it 
matters little whether the tide of feeling is borne forth in 
the stately flow of the Latin: ‘* Deus noster refuginm et 
virtus est,” or on the sturdy wave of the German, ‘ Ein 
este Burg ist unser Gott,” or yet in the strong but gentle 
current of the English, ‘‘ God is our refuge and strength.” 
Yet, though, by the human voice, thus independent of ver- 
bal form, expression may be given to the lively emotions of 
the soul, these emotions are but half expressed if disassoci- 
ated from the thought-bearing word. Hence the necessity 
for the employment of both words and music in the service 
of the sanctuary. Surely it is due to the omniscient Creator 
from the sentient creature, that the worship offered, be some- 
thing more than the unthinking emotion which palpitates 
in the song of the bird, and that, man endowed with intel- 
ligent feeling, should find that mode of expression for his 
loftiest thoughts and purest feelings, which is the most 
nearly adequate thereto. This bringing together the emo- 
tional expression in the song, and the emotional tone in the 
instrument, for we would not leave this out of consideration, 
albeit it is not strictly germain to our subject, and the emo- 
tional thought in the hymn, blending them all into an offer- 
ing of praise to God in the public assembly, and the consid- 
eration of it as a potent factor in the development of spiritu- 
ality in the churches is the theme of this paper. 

That the character of the song will be a faithful ex- 
ponent of the quality of the religious feeling of the wor- 
shipping body is a fact, if the people have not been educated 
out of their truthfulness to nature. Thus we shall find the 
barbarian uttering his unmelodious tones, which in their 
very want of rhythmical flow express faithfully the rugged, 
religious fervor of the ignorant devotee ; and we shall find 
the highly-favored and intelligent Hebrews, with a psalmody 
unequalled in the history of sacred literature, and a tonal 
system, rich and flexible, beyond that of most nations of 
that day, praising their one God in the majestic forms of 
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the Temple Service. Then tracing the mutations in sacred 
song through the progress of the ages, but noting that each 
resultant manifests an ever-upward tendency through varied, 
through clearly marked gradations, we shall arrive at the 
sublime choral of the present era, and the soulful sacred 
songs of to-day, voicing forth the same love, fear, awe or 
adoration as was felt of old, but clothing it in a divine 
zstheticism, to accord with the more highly-refined emotions 
of an age of cultured and exalted feeling. 

These changing types, in their varying peculiarities, 
place before us the particular character of the religion of 
which each is the emotional exponent. In the days of earn- 
est, simple, unpretending worship, the chant was the medium 
through which the devout soul made his devotion vocal; 
later, through a disposition to pander to the vitiated taste of 
a people imbued with wordliness, a corrupt priesthood in- 
troduced into the service of the church the sentimental 
music of the erotic songs of the day, in all its voluptuous- 
ness of melody and suggestion. These heating germs pro- 
duced their legitimate effect, though slowly and impercep- 
tibly, until after the lapse of centuries, the evil became so 
great that the churches, largely through the subtle influence 
thereof, had lost their spirituality. The earnest few outside 
the established church, who had never bowed the knee to 
Baal, and those within, who mournec the departure from a 
pure worship, demanded a change, and it came in the won- 
derful upheavals of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
One of the most beneficent results of these efforts to regain 
the early purity of worship was, not a strict return to the 
old Gregorian simplicity, but the creation of a new order of 
song-service more consonant with the times, the grand 
Chorals of the sixteenth century. Among these we find 
‘‘Old Hundred,” and ‘‘ Dundee,” written by Franc, a devout 
Frenchman, stately and grand, manifesting the strong as- 
surance and undisturbed repose of the soul who can say, 
‘“‘T know whom I have believed.” ‘‘ £im feste Burg,” and 
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‘*Vom Himmel hoch,” written by Luther, each in its simple, 
sturdy grandeur manifesting the spirit which compelled the 
Reformation ; and ‘“ Nun danket alle Gott,” by Krueger, 
referred to in the beginning of this paper. Last and “‘love- 
liest in the train” we mention the Canon and the Evening 
Hymn, by Tallis, which in the gentleness and beauty of 
their melody, recall to our minds the truth that our God is 
something more than a Sure Defence, or a God of Battles— 
that He is Love. 

The last two centuries, in a measure, clinging to the im- 
provements made by the Reformers, has developed the 
modified modern choral, which is a healthy compromise be- 
tween the more rigid forms of the early church-song and 
the lighter, more seductive forms of the folk-songs. Among 
these are Arlington, Lennox and Coronation of the last 
century ; and Hamburg, Toplady, Olmutz, and Rocking- 
ham, of the present, with scores of others, dear to the heart 
of the worshipper, of which these are but the type. 

We should consider not only the fact that music is a 
factor in spiritual development, but also how we can ren- 
der it a more efficient factor. To effect this, three condi- 
tions are necessary: First, a pure, devotional, undidactic 
psalmody. Second, simple, elevated melodies, and, Third, 
the judicious reunion of the two. In view of the fact that 
the richest devotional thought of the ripest saints of the 
world is found in our hymns, we need say but little upon 
the first condition. This much, however, we must say. It 
is not the province of the hymn to inform the mind of the 
worshipper on points of sacred history, to teach doctrines, 
nor yet to apply ethical principles; but so to awaken the 
emotional nature, to impart the devotional afflatus, so to 
reinforce the truth applied to the understanding by the 
words of the preacher, that the soul of the hearer shall be- 
come en rapport with the theme and more readily imbibe its 
spirit. That this may be the result, it is evident that a fit- 
ness must exist between the thought of the discourse and 
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the feeling of the hymn. The whole service of song, from 
voluntary to closing hymn, should breathe the spirit of the 
sermon. The human mind is wonderfully susceptible to 
the more unobtrusive influences of its surroundings, and if 
the heart has been softened by the apparently casual pre- 
sentation of the theme, it the more readily responds to the 
loving message which calls it to the effort of purifying itself 
from the dross of sin. Then if the succeeding hymn, in 
happy accord with the theme, emphasizes the impression 
made, the result will be lasting. 

The second and third conditions are so related to each 
other that they cannot be considered apart, and therefore 
in their interdependence we shall discuss them. 

The. question to be settled in selecting a tune for the 
purposes of worship is not: ‘Is this tune pleasing to the 
fancy ?” that is, ‘‘Is the sensuous nature awakened to a 
pleasant glow by its strains?” This would degrade the 
deeply spiritual service of song, into a light, worldly, fancy- 
pleasing exercise. Ifthe preacher ordered his ministrations 
upon the same principle, he would soon rival the Reverend 
Creamcheese in his ‘* beautiful wavy gestures, and lovely 
quotations from the poet,” but where would the food for the 
starving soul be? The questions to be asked are: Does this 
tune express the peculiar sentiment of the hymn to which it 
is to be united ?” ‘* Will hymn and tune, in this union, each 
heighten the effect of the other ?” 

The principles of this union are sometimes so subtle as 
to defy analysis. One cannot tell just why a certain tune is 
so well adapted to certain words, but he knows that it is ; 
and their union is so like the mysterious coming together of 
the man and the woman whom God intended for each other, 
that when it is effectual he would almost as readily think of 
putting asunder what God has joined in the one case as in 
the other. Who would be willing to hear ‘All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,” sung to any tune but ‘ Coronation,” 
or ‘‘ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” toany other than Toplady ? 
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We say in appropriate figurative speech that these words 
are wedded to the tunes. This thing of fitness cannot be 
too strongly insisted upon, as it very seriously influences 
the spiritual effect of this important part of divine worship. 
The principle involved belongs to the philosophy of modes 
and complexions in tone, the discussion of which would be 
out of place in this connection. 

Let us illustrate the application of this principle. Sup- 
pose the very touching narrative hymn, ‘‘’Tis midnight, and 
on Olives’ brow,” sung to the grand old tune, Duke Street, 
a tune, upon whose mounting strains many a devout soul 
has climbed toward heaven. Note the effect, you will see 
that the lovely pathos of the hymn is lost in the exultant 
melody, while the strength of the melody is greatly im- 
paired by the tender character of the hymn. Then try the 
same words to the beautiful, semi-pensive tune, Woodworth. 
Here the incongruity is not so great, and although the gentle 
flow of the melody is not well adapted to the descriptive 
character of the words, the effect will be somewhat satisfac- 
tory. Finally, sing this hymn to the tune, Olive’s Brow, to 
which it has been wedded these thirty years, and note the 
satisfactory effect of a complete harmony between sense 
and sound. 

This wedding of words and music is one of the nicest arts 
of song-craft, and the adapting of the impassioned song of 
the sanctuary, to its appropriate music, is sometimes an in- 
spiration. It was my good fortune to study the principles of 
church music with Dr. Lowell Mason, a man thoroughly 
versed in the technicalities, and deeply imbued with the 
spirituality of the subject. I was a member of his class at 
the time when the tune, Elliott, was wedded to the words, 
‘‘ Just as I am, without one plea.” The preparation of the 
tune for the hymn, suggests the process through which 
Esther, the beautiful maiden, must go to fit her for admis- 
sion to the King. ‘‘ For so were the days of the prepara- 
tion accomplished, to wit : six months with oil of myrrh, and 
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six months with sweet odors.” This was the process, through 
which this tune passed, ere it was deemed a fit companion 
for Charlotte Elliott’s hymn of penitent and complete self- 
surrender. The tune was written, as many men have 
learned divine truth, while the author was upon his knees. 
It seemed to express, as fully as possible, the feeling of the 
hymn, but, lest some of the glow of intellectual ardor 
might be found as a subtle influence acting upon the author’s 
judgment, the music was laid aside for several weeks ; it 
was taken out again, tested and rewritten by this devout 
man with prayer. This prayerful writing and rewriting 
were continued for six months, when the tune took its pres- 
ent form, and the author said, ‘it is all that I can accom- 
plish, the spouse is prepared for her groom ;” and Elliott 
took its place in the musical world beside its hymn, and the 
two should never be separated. 

The sentiments of the soul which struggle for utterance 
in our worship are simple, and can find no adequate ex- 
pression in complexity, hence, the inappropriateness of em- 
ploying melodies to interpret these emotions, the intricacies 
of which require for their solution the musical appreciation 
of a master. A great deal of the music written for the 
church is entirely unfit for the purpose of worship because 
it lacks this power of giving expression to the simple senti- 
ments of love, praise, awe, adoration, which constitute the 
worship of the devout Christian. It is written for a musical 
purpose only, and the sacred words employed are used in 
a sacrilegious manner, simply as the chiaroscuro of the bril- 
liant tour-picture which the artist wishes to produce. 

The employment of this music in divine service will 
never result in an access of spirituality in the churches. 
The one deeply read in the science of music may find his 
soul mounting heavenward, as upon the ladder Jacob saw, 
upon the rising arpeggios and ascending scales of the bril- 
liant music of the Oratorio; or may find his whole being 
subdued into an awe-fuli and religious silence by the deep 
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ground-swell and super-imposed harmony of the organ, in- 
terpreting a fugue, but, to the unlearned in the divine sci- 
ence, these lofty highways of approach to the portals of 
heaven are inaccessible. 

What then shall we accept as the common ground upon 
which these widely different classes of worshippers may unite ? 
An effort has been made in late years to popularize the song 
of the sanctuary, and the result is, a flood of tunes of so 
light a sentimentality, that they are not fit for genuine love- 
songs. They may have a fleeting popularity, but the people 
cannot unite upon them, for the taste of the cultured turns 
from them with infinite disgust, and the spirituality of the 
masses who see in them something to tickle a trivial fancy, 
deteriorates under their whimsical influence. 

There are common grounds, however, upon which all 
may unite. The chant is so simple that all may appreciate 
it, and, yet, of such merit in its simplicity, as to win the ad- 
miration of the learned. To this, add the chorals of the 
sixteenth century and the semi-chorals of a later date, with 
many beautiful adaptations of musical thoughts from the 
Masters, and we have a rich and varied middle-ground to 
which we must come if we would unite the people in the 
song-service of the sanctuary, and at the same time pro- 
mote their growth in spirituality. 

So important is this part of divine service, and so need- 
ful is it that the minister be in verity a leader of his people 
that a thorough course of Church Music scientifically 
taught should be a requisite in the curricula of our semin- 
aries and theological schools. Nothing would be lost in 
scientific training to the student who should discontinue his 
mathematics or his natural science at an early period in his 
college course and substitute therefor a thorough course in 
music. This science is many-sided ; it is mathematical, 
linguistic, scientitic and logical in its characteristics, aside 
from its own psychological bearings, as the science of emo- 
tional expression. A course of the kind proposed should 
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embrace the most subtle philosophies of the sciences, and 
its value as a means of culture will find recognition in the 
fact that it demands a higher state of intellectuality to com- 
prehend the symphonies of Beethoven, or the Fugue of 
Bach, than it does to grasp the systems of the Aristotelian, 
Baconian or Kantian philosophies. 

This training, united with the training he derives from 
other sources, would place the minister upon a vantage- 
ground of elevation which would enable him to guide his 
people in that service which leads them as directly into the 
presence of the Master as does the service of prayer. 

When the churches realize the power of music as a 
spiritualizing medium, and awake to the importance of pur- 
ging the service of the sanctuary from all triviality or effem- 
inateness, and speak among themselves in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs, singing and making melody in their 
hearts to the Lord, we shall see a new Reformation, and 
Zion will arise and put on her beautiful garments. 

R. P. RIDER. 
William Jewell College. 
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VIL. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRISTIANITY ON THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE.* 


THE Latin language has justly been called ‘‘a treasury 
of the linguistic wealth of antiquity,” and is well worthy of 
the extensive study that has been accorded it. The major- 
ity of students, however, have confined their attention al- 
most exclusively to this noble tongue as it is represented in 
classic models. To Cicero and the other writers of the 
‘“‘Ciceronian Age,” the chief attention has been given, while 
the Latin authors of later centuries have suffered compara- 
tive neglect. The reason for this is doubtless owing to the 
fact that in the Ciceronian writers alone the language is 
found in that state of polished elegance, characterized by 
richness of expression and gracefully finished periods, which 
is supposed to be best adapted to linguistic and rhetorical 
study. 

But this extreme polish of diction and exactness of gram- 
matical form did not abide. The lustre began to fade even 
in the ‘ Silver Age,” and so rapid was the declension that 
if a thoroughly good classical scholar, who knew only clas- 
sic Latin, should undertake to read Tertullian, who wrote in 
the second century, he would find it difficult to understand 
the new meanings of words, the unfamiliar constructions, and 
the rugged phraseology that would confront him. This 
movement continued until the Latin of the Middle Ages 
was as different as can be conceived from the speech of 


* For the facts mentioned in this paper I am chiefly indebted to the follow- 
ing: ‘* Glossarium Mediz et Inhmz Latinitas,’? Conditione a Carolo Dufresne 
Domino Du Cange; ‘‘Itala und Vulgata,’’ von Hermann Réusch; Milman’s 
‘* Latin Christianity ;’? Ozanam’s *‘ History of Civilization ;’’ Augustine’s ‘* De 
Civitate Dei;’’ Trench on ‘* The Study of Words;’’ Trench’s ‘* Sacred Latin 
Poetry.”’ 
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Horace and Cicero and still be the same tongue. This 
change was largely due to the fact that the language had 
come in contact with a new power, a power that took pos- 
session of, modified, and introduced new elements into it, 
thus effecting a complete linguistic revolution. This new 
power was Christianity, which developed an extensive liter- 
* ature of its own, and, in so doing, made of the Latin almost 
a new language. 

Ecclesiastical Latin has been considered by some un- 
worthy of study. It has been deemed a barbarous corrup- 
tion of the classic tongue, violating all rules of grammar and 
wanting all polish of diction. But such an opinion is based 
upon a radical misconception of the facts, for, instead of 
being a corruption of the tongue of Cicero, ecclesiastical 
Latin is a language by itself. Instead of breaking the gram- 
matical rules of Verrius Flaccus, it has an elaborate syntax 
of its own. Instead of imitating the classic models, it has 
an individuality of thought and of diction peculiar to itself. 
In rugged strength and breezy freshness of style it far sur— 
passes its classic mother, while in beauty and originality of 
imagery it stands entirely alone. Before attaining its final 
form it had, we admit, to pass through a period of barbar- 
ism ; but it finally came through this transition stage, and, 
like gold from the crucible, was purer and brighter than the 
classic language from which it sprung, for much of the Pagan 
dross was purged away. 


Influence of Christianity on the Decay of Learning. 


Between the age of Antonine (A. D., 161) and that of 
Diocletian (A. D., 285) there was a great decline of litera- 
ture and learning, in regard both to excellence and amount. 
As to the causes of such decline writers are not fully 
agreed. 

Some believe it was due to the barbarian invasions, 
which involved in a common ruin almost all previously ex- 
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isting institutions. Others think that decay had already 
begun its ravages in the literature of Rome before the times 
of Marcus Aurelius and Trajan, and that the patronage of 
letters by those emperors only checked its progress by in- 
spiring learning with a temporary vigor—a vigor, however, 
whose hectic blush indicated the fever of consumption rather 
than returning health. Others still contend that the degen- 
eracy was due to the fact that the mind cannot remain sta- 
tionary, that when it is no longer productive and progres- 
sive, it must become retrogressive and barren. 

But it is probably not to one so much as to a combina- 
tion of these influences that we must look for an explana- 
tion of the decay of learning. And, further than this, the 
decadence was doubtless due to another element, which, 
though a collateral, was by no means an unimportant factor 
in producing the final result. I refer to the neglect of 
heathen writings by the Christian Church. Classic litera- 
ture was identified by the early Church with the heathenism 
which pervaded it, and was consequently regarded as an in- 
sidious and dangerous foe to Christianity. As a result this 
literature was very little read by the great mass of the peo- 
ple, even when they were able to read, which was rarely 
the case. Of course some of the church fathers were edu- 
cated, and preserved fragments of certain authors, but such 
authors seem to have been little read, even by the learned 
few. 

Some of the ways in which Christianity caused the writ- 
ten language to degenerate, grammatically, from the classic 
models, will be indicated by reference to the following illus- 
trations, taken from the “ Itala” and ‘‘ Vulgata.” 

Prepositions, which in the classics governed the accusa- 
tive, in ecclesiastical writings were often followed by the 
ablative. Thus, “in” after a verb of motion: Matt. ii: 13, 
14, ‘“‘in [ézs] fEgypto ;” ‘‘ante,” Psalm Ixxi:17, ‘ante 


’ 


sole;” “circa,” Mark vi: 48, ‘circa quarta vigilia ;” ‘‘sub” 
after verb of motion, 2 Macc. iii: 6, ‘‘sub potestate regio 
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cudere universa.” Conversely many prepositions took after 
them the accusative, which in the classic writers governed 
the ablative. For example, “ab,” Acts v:15, “et libera- 
bantur ab omnem eorum;” “cum,” 2 Cor. vii: 15, ‘‘cum 
timorem ;” “de,” 1 Cor. ix:7, ‘‘quis plantat vinem et de 
functum ejus non edit;” ‘in,’ denoting position, Matt. 
xiv: 24, “‘erat in medium maris;” ‘‘ sub,” denoting position, 
Matt. viii: 9, ‘‘ homo sum sub potestatem ;” “sine,” Matt. 
iv: 19, ‘‘ etsine fructum efficiuntur.” Anadjective which in the 
Greek was in the positive degree, was often translated into 
the Latin by a superlative : Mark ix: 7, ‘‘ Hic est filius meus 
carissimus” (for ayamyros); Eccl. x : 4, “ peccata maxima” 
(for eyaAn). Also the superlative was often used for the 
comparative: Luke vii : 28, ‘qui minimus (yi«porepos) est 
in regno dei major illo est;” Heb. xi: 4, ‘fide plurimam 
(z\eiova) hostiam Abel quam Cain obtulit Deo.” The geni- 
tive ‘‘mei” was sometimes used for the possessive ‘‘meus:” 
Phil. ii: 12, ‘‘non ut praesentia mei tantum, sed multu magis 
nunc in absentia mea.” We also find the indicative where 
we should expect the subjunctive: Matt. ii: 4, ‘‘interrogat 

ubi Christus nascitur,” and the infinitive after a 
preposition: John vi:52, ‘“‘quomodo protest hic nobis 
carnem dare ad manducare.” 

As to the degree and character of the influence 
which Christianity exerted in bringing about the decay 
of learning and the corruption of the language, it is im- 
possible absolutely to decide. Some claim that it hastened, 
others assert that it retarded, both the corruption and the 
decay. 

It may be said, however, that Christianity probably 
strengthened and made permanent the grammatical bar- 
barisms of the language, such as those mentioned above, by 
embodying them in literature ; but that it was not respon- 
sible for introducing these barbarisms into the language. 
It apparently simply adopted as its own the common speech 
of the people and embalmed it in written form. 
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Influence of Christiantty in Preserving the Language. 


But whatever may be thought of the part Christianity 
played in the decay and corruption of the Latin, it is cer- 
tain that, had it not been for this religion, the language 
would have been almost entirely lost, its literature destroyed, 
and consequently our knowledge of Greece and Rome with 
their marvellous history would have been chiefly tradi- 
tional. Christianity preserved the Latin language in her 
monasteries, and perpetuated its use as a living tongue ; not, 
to be sure, in its classic purity and polish, but with a rugged 
strength and vigor that Cicero and Virgil never knew. She 
thus grafted into the language a new life, and the ripened 
fruit was a richer literature than it had ever borne before. 


The Church summoned the greatest minds from the pur- 
suits of the world, and after training them by her stern dis- 
cipline, returned them to the world to become the leaders 
of men. For ten centuries or more Christianity was the 
‘‘ established ” religion of western Europe, being always a 
great and often the chief power in the state. Its theology 
held unbroken and almost undisputed sway over the minds 
of the people, while its clergy—numbered as it was by thou- 
sands—was the only body that made any pretensions to 
learning in that part of the world. During much of this 
time Latin was the speech of the common people, while for 
the entire period it was the language of religion and law, 
and to some extent, of royal courts. It was, in fact, the lan- 
guage in which the civilized classes, representing the 
strength and refinement of Europe, were accustomed to 
express their thoughts, and on it rested almost the only 
hope of literature. 

Christianity not only kept this language alive through 
the long period of the ‘‘Dark Ages,” but she gave it a new 
life by breathing into it the breath of her own abounding 
vitality. She coined new expressions, and gave to old words 
new, deeper, and fuller meanings. So she made the old 
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tongue throb with the vigorous pulse-beat of her own 
youth. 

There were three or four elements in the religious system 
that were especially instrumental in preserving the language. 
For one thing, acommon language was necessary to carry 
on without interruption the intercourse between the various 
churches, and to preserve the relations between them. As 
Rome was the great capital of the Church, where the Pope 
ruled with absolute power, this intercourse had to be un- 
broken. The Pope sent his ambassadors to preside at the 
councils of the Church in all the nations of Western 
Europe. He gave laws to the bishops, and he was likewise 
one of the most important political dignitaries in all the 
world. It was, therefore, of prime importance that there 
should be a language which might be spoken at the courts 
of all rulers, in all councils of the Church, and by all bishops, 
ambassadors and learned men of the age. 

Then, too, the monasteries were safe repositories for 
books, and in them were preserved all the classic writings 
that have come down to us. Consequently, in the convents 
were found greater facilities for study than could be obtained 
anywhere else. In these monasteries was done almost all 
the copying of books until the invention of printing made 
such work unnecessary. 

Finally, what tended as much as anything else, perhaps, 
to preserve the Latin as a spoken language was its use in the 
public services of the Church. It was so universally em- 
ployed as an instrument of devotion, and had become so fa- 
miliar to the clergy that a change was undesirable. Nor 
could an elaborate ritualism easily find another tongue so 
well adapted to its needs. In the Latin chants there was 
such a fascinating stateliness, and in the hymns such marked 
accents and noble rhymes, that none of the new languages 
which were growing up could compare with the Latin in 
these particulars. Asa result of its long usage for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, such a veneration, also, of the Latin had 
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been inspired in the minds of the people, as well as of the 
clergy, that it would have seemed to them a sin, a sacrilege, 
to have adopted anything else as the religious tongue. 


Christian Latin Poetry. 


Reference has been made to the Latin hymns used in the 
services of the Church. Few more fascinating studies are to 
be found in the whole range of literature. In the times of 
Virgil and Horace, Latin poetry was subject to the Greek 
rules of quantity, and indulgence in rhyme seems to have 
been regarded as almost a literary crime. Enough examples 
of the latter element, however, are found in classic writers to 
show that rhyme was not entirely unknown to the literary 
language, and arbitrarily imposed upon it by Christian writers. 
The same may probably be said of accent, although some 
writers think otherwise. But there is scarcely a doubt that 
the ancient ballads of Rome were sung by accent, while 
measure was a later importation. So we cannot, in strict- 
ness, say that Christianity introduced either accent or rhyme, 
but that, recognizing their existence, she developed them 
into essential and important features of Latin poetry. 

For Christianity to deliver poetry entirely from the Gree! 
bondage that had so long restrained it, and to establish ac- 
cent in all its power, was a work of centuries. Not, perhaps» 
at first, nor it may be, consciously, but really and strongly, 
the Church seemed to feel the need of this element in the 
language to enable her fully to express the feelings and as- 
pirations that were stirring in her and struggling for utter- 
ance. This need, the classic style of composition could not 
supply. Its laws were too mechanical and rigid, and as they 
did not really belong to the genius of the Latin tongue, 
Christianity had no scruples about violating those laws. 

She desired a poetry flexible enough to meet her neces- 
sities, and since the old language, as it was, would not do, 
she would make that language new, reshaping it to meet 
her requirements. By this is not meant that Christianity 
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was the only moulding influence, nor that she deliberately 
and consciously took accent to expand and perfect for her 
own use. Nor can we say that accent would not have been 
developed if Christianity had not done it. Changes were 
taking place in the language which might, possibly, have 
developed this feature had there been no Christian poetry. 
But Christian writers seem to have felt the need of greater 
freedom of composition than the Greek rules permitted, in 
order adequately to express their thoughts and feelings. 
Therefore they began to restore accent as one of the means 
of releasing Latin poetry from Greek bondage. Feebly and 
cautiously they employed it at first, taking many long years 
to establish it firmly andfully. But the fetters were broken at 
last, and in its new freedom the language was sturdier and 
richer than before. 

By this substitution of accent for quantity, the capacities 
of the Latin were greatly enlarged. Many of the grandest 
words, which the old rules of hexameter barred from use, 


could then be employed, for example, ‘‘tumultuosus,” “ per- 


iculosus,” ‘‘ fastidiosus,” ‘‘ fraudulentus,” ‘“‘ contumax,” and 
‘* pervicax.” 

Perhaps the first who broke loose altogether from the 
restrictions of quantity, was Commodianus, one of the very 
early Christian writers. He wrote a poem in hexameter, 
which reads entirely by accent. The following stanza from 
a poem that probably belongs to the latter half of the third 
century, shows how completely the author was delivered 


from the shackles of quantity : 


 Obruitis collum mouilibus, gemmis, et auro 
Necnon etin aures gravissimo pondere pendent: 
Quid memorem vestes et totam Zabuli pompane ? 
Respiritis legem cum vultis mundo placere” 


This poem, without merit save as illustrating the tenden- 
cy to incorporate accent as a feature of the written language, 
was formerly ascribed to a much later period, but the 
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present weight of authority is in favor of the date mentioned 
above. 

Prudentius, who flourished near the close of the fourth 
century, shows, also, traces of the dissolution of the old 
prosody. Thus we find in his writings ‘‘cyaneus” instead 
of ‘“‘cyanéus,” ‘‘Sardinea” for ‘‘ Sardinia,” and “ énigma” 
instead of ‘‘aenigma.” Yet it was not until one hundred years 
later, that accent seems to have prevailed entirely over 
quantity. But prevail it gradually did, until at last it was 
fully established as a distinctive feature in Latin poetry. 


Revival of Obsolete Words. 


But Christianity brought about other changes, more re- 
markable than any yet mentioned. One of these was the 
renewed use of words which had been employed by ante- 
classic writers, but which had become obsolete in classic 
times. Asthe Great Master raised Lazarus, who had lain 
three days in the tomb, to new life, so his followers in the 
early Middle Ages breathed a new vitality into words that 
for centuries had been dead to literature. These words 
heard the summons, ‘‘Come Forth,” and the grave clothes 
that had bound them were loosed, and they were let go to 
do their work in the expression of the new thoughts that 
were stirring the world. In many respects this resurrection 
to life, and restoration to a place in literature of obsolete 
words, is one of the most striking features in the wonderful 
revolution wrought by Christianity in the Latin language. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that these words may 
have constantly maintained a living existence in the collo- 
quial dialect and have been reincorporated by Christian 
writers in the language of literature. 

However this may be, we have only the written language 
from which to judge, and this teaches us that Christian 
writers employed terms never found in the works of the 
classic authors. So the vocabulary of the language was 
wonderfully enlarged and enriched. Its ranks were filled 
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up and invigorated by recruiting into them multitudes of 
these terms that, for centuries, had been literary exiles. 


Words from the Greek. 


A large and by no means unimportant element in the 
vocabulary of Christian writers was introduced from the 
Greek. It is the mission of the Church to subdue the world 
and appropriate it to herown use. She was not only to take 
all that she found ready to her hand and shape it for herself; 
not only to revive what she found dying or dead, and endow 
it with a life higher, nobler, and more enduring than it had 
before ; she was also to reach forth her hand and draw new 
things to herself. Her resources were boundless and her 
adaptability to circumstances, or rather her power to adapt 
circumstances to herself, was unlimited. This thought ap- 
plies to her language as truly as to all things else. When 
she did not find in the Latin what she wanted, she often had 
recourse tothe Greek. So we find that many words, which 
were born on Attic soil, have emigrated, been naturalized 
and become good citizens in the great republic of Latin 
Christian speech. The only change they have experienced 
is a little more buoyancy, or a little added rotundity, or a 
little more robust color, incident to the change of climate, 
the more serious employment and the more exalted purpose 
of their new environment. They were all aglow and quiv- 
ering with the new thoughts and emotions they were made 
to express. 

Many of the terms introduced from this source were 
immediately connected with church customs, which, of 
course, were no older than Christianity itself. These words 
often related to the liturgy and the hierarchy. Through 
their aid and through other means, such as the coining of 
new words and the enlargement of the meaning of old ones, 
the language was made, as it had never been before, capable 
of expressing the most abstract thought. This change was 
chiefly brought about by that version of the Bible called the 
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“Vulgate,” which was a translation by Jerome of the Old 
Testament directly from the Hebrew, and of the New from 
the Greek, comparing the whole with the earlier version 
known as the ‘“‘Itala.” Thus the Vulgate, as Ozanam well 
says, ‘‘introduced into the Latin the poetic wealth of the 
Hebrew, on the one hand, and the philosophic wealth of the 
Greek, on the other.” So the principal gain which the 
Latin received from the Greek, was that the comparative 
poverty of her philosophic vocabulary gave place to abound- 
ing wealth. Because of this poverty Cicero could not ade- 
quately translate the writings of Plato. Yet Christianity 
managed to translate even the epistles of Paul, which con- 
tain the deepest and most subtile propositions of Christian 
metaphysics.” After accomplishing such a task there was 
nothing she might fear to undertake. 

Some of these Greek terms were first coined by Chris- 
tians and then transferred to the Latin with little or no 
change of meaning. For example, “ Christianizo” signifies, 
in both languages, ‘‘ to profess Christianity ;” while ‘“‘ theur- 
gicus,” which in Greek signifies “ priestly,” is modified when 
transferred to the Latin, so as to mean, ‘‘ magic,” “ spirit 
summoning.” 

Other words still were transferred or derived from the 
classic Greek, but are found in Latin only in ecclesiastical 
writings. Some of these, like ‘‘omophagia,” did not change 
their meaning when Latinized, while others took not only a 
different, but a deeper and more subtile, signification when 
made the vehicle of Christian thought. Thus “ C/A0ow” 
denoted “to rival,” ‘“‘to be jealous of ;” but after it became 
“zelo” in the Latin, it meant ‘to love with zeal.” So 
“ Saiuoviov” meant “a spirit” whether good or bad. By 
this name Socrates designated the genius of deity he sup- 
posed to dwell within him. When transferred to the Latin, 
however, the word meant ‘“‘a demon,” “a devil.” 

But by far the greater number of words belonging to the 
class we are now considering were used in the Greek clas- 
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sics, and then especial meanings, or meanings which were 
deeper and broader than they had before known, were 
applied to them by Christian writers, after which they were 
transferred to the Latin. Thus “evyapioria” originally de- 
noted ‘‘gratitude,” ‘‘a giving of thanks;” then it was applied 
to the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper, in which sense it was 
adopted into the Latin. Soit was with the word employed 
to designate the other ordinances of the church. In the New 
Testament ‘“‘fazrizl@” was used to express a strictly Chris- 
tian act, and in this sense the Latin authors transferred it to 
their writings. “E’««xAnota” and “ é«xAno.aotiKos” went 
through a similar process, as did many other words, in pass- 
ing from one tongue to the other. 


New Words. 


Christianity also possessed the creative power, as well as 
the power of appropriation. She not only made the Latin 
language her own and adopted into it elements from a for- 
eign source, but she also introduced into it new factors which 
she created to supply her necessities. The Church was a 
new thing in the world, with new thoughts and new institu- 
tions, requiring new words with which to express those 
thoughts and describe those institutions. So when she did 
not find already in use, words adequate to her thought, or 
capable of being modified so as to meet her demands, she 
did not hesitate to coin new words. Thus Augustine, the 
great theologian of the fourth century, needed an expres- 
sion for ‘“‘ Savior.” Finding none with all the meaning of 
this term he coined “Salvator.” In much the same way 
‘‘decachinno,” ‘to laugh to scorn,” was made. There were 
several verbs signifying ‘‘to laugh at,” but none of them had 
the fulness and particular shade of meaning to be expressed, 
so the new word was created. A quite similar history ap- 
plies to many other expressions, as for example, ‘‘coapto,” 
“vivifico,” ‘‘invicte,” ‘‘amodo,” ‘ dedicator,” ‘ involuntas.” 
So, likewise, old words were sometimes joined together, 
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forming new compounds ; as “‘ trans-functorius,” ‘‘ trans-for- 
matio,” and ‘‘omni-tenens;” and writers occasionally coined 
words where the exact equivalents seemed already to exist. 
For instance, Augustine invented ‘ involumentum,” ‘a 
wrapper,” ‘a covering,” when he might have used “ involu- 
crum.” In this way was the vocabulary extended and en- 
riched by the creative genius of Christianity. The author 
just mentioned furnishes a good example of word-making in 
his *‘ De Civitate Dei” (B’k xxii:24). He wishes to trans- 
late the Greek “ apuopia,” “a skilful joining together.” 
Finding no exact equivalent in the Latin, he makes one, 
and thenceforth the language possessed as a part of itself 
that expressive word ‘‘ coaptatio.” 


New Meaning to Old Words. 


But by far the most important and vital change wrought 
in the language by Christianity was the change in the mean- 
ing of words already existing. And the working of this new 
wine in old bottles not only did not destroy the bottles but 


even made them larger and increased their capacity for ex- 
pressing strong, or profound, or delicate shades of thought, as 
the case might be. So both the contents were enlarged and 
the aroma and flavor were improved. Christianity had 
thoughts, hopes, joys and aspirations, that had never before 
stirred the minds and hearts of men. These ideas could be ex- 
pressed only by words with deeper, broader and more subtile 
meanings than the nearest classic equivalents possessed. 
Therefore, to meet this demand, the writers of the church 
enlarged the meaning of many words that had previously 
been the implements of paganism. These words became 
impregnated with the new life of Christianity, and under the 
mighty workings of this new life their meanings expanded 
and unfolded as buds open into blossoms of fragrance and 
beauty. 

For example, the adjective ‘‘religiosus” had been used in 
a religious sense by the classic writers to signify ‘ pious,’’ 
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“‘devout,” “‘ religiously scrupulous ;” but the ecclesiastical 
writers added to these meanings the idea of ‘ clerical.” 
Again, ‘‘seduco” meant, in the classics, ‘‘to lead aside,” 
‘“‘to separate ;” but in a Christian sense it wasalso ‘to lead 
wrong,” z. ¢. ‘‘to mislead,” ‘‘ to seduce.” The word ‘‘mass,” 
also, furnishes an interesting illustration of this class of 
words. It is from the participle ‘‘ missa.” The public ser- 
vice of the Church was called ‘‘missa catechumenorum,” 
because when it was ended the words ‘‘ite, missa est” were 
used to dismiss the people. Then followed the communion, 
to which service was applied the term ‘ missa fidelium.” To 
this service Ambrose gave the name “ missa” or ‘‘ mass,” 
and this meaning has adhered to the word, in the Roman 
Church, ever since. 

Take, likewise, the word ‘‘sacramentum.” Before the 
introduction of Christianity this was both a legal and a mil- 
itary term. In law, it signified ‘“‘ the sum deposited by both 
parties to a suit at the beginning of the proceedings ;” and 


afterward it meant ‘‘a civil suit.” As a military term it 
denoted ‘‘ the preliminary engagement” entered into by the 
recruit before taking the military oath proper, and finally it 
came to mean the ‘‘ military oath” itself. What a different 
and deeper meaning was given to the word by Christian 


” 


writers! To them it was ‘‘a sacred thing,” ‘‘a mystery ;” 
and it was probably because of the sacred and mysterious 
character of that ordinance that it came to be applied to the 
Eucharist. 

A step further. We find many words and expressions, 
especially those indicating the relations and duties of man to 
man, that might be translated from Cicero just as the same 
terms would be translated from the Christian writers, yet the 
ideas would greatly differ, differ as widely as Christian mor- 
ality differs from the morality of heathenism. Cicero’s lan- 
guage on these topics is only a philosophy—a cold and life- 
less form, a marble statue, beautiful, but only graven stone 
at the best. Into the statue Christianity breathed the breath 
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of life and it became a living soul. Christianity spiritualized 
the moral dialect of Cicero. Especially was this true of all 
expressions descriptive of man’s relations to God. The 
classic Latin had such words as “ spes,” ‘ fides,” ‘‘ deus,” 
‘‘coelum,” but these words did not thrill with that fulness 
of meaning that belonged to them in the usage of Christian- 
ity. The disciples of Jesus of Nazareth meant something 
more when they used the words for ‘‘faith,” ‘ love,” 
‘‘heaven,” “sin,” ‘‘ hope,” ‘‘the soul,” ‘‘God,” than these 
expressions had signified to the heathen writers. The 
Church adopted the Pagan terms, and taught from the Bible 
what she intended these terms to signify, and by so doing 
she made the old tongue glow and vibrate with the flush of 
a new and vigorous youth. So she touched the very heart 
of the language, lifting it up, changing it in its most vital 
parts, and making it a vehicle of the mightiest thoughts and 
most splendid truths that ever moved and illumined the 
world. Through the operation of Christianity’s in-forming 
and reforming power the language was made anew, it was 
elevated, purified, and spiritualized by the lofty, pure, and 
spiritual thoughts and emotions that were struggling in 
men’s minds and hearts for utterance. 

These were the principal changes wrought in the Latin 
language through its contact with Christianity. Other 
changes, of course, there were, but the ones mentioned 
stand out with especial prominence. My purpose has not 
been elaborately to discuss even these, but, rather, briefly 
and clearly to state the most important features of the in- 
fluence of Christianity on this majestic tongue, and to exam- 
ine, somewhat, the causes and general needs that were back 
of this influence and set it in motion. If what has been 
said should be a means of exciting an interest on the part of 
anyone in Christian Latin literature, the object of this study 


will have been accomplished. 
CLARK M. BRINK. 
Newark, N. _/. 
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VIII. 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


QUESTIONS regarding the degree and character of education to be 
given by the State are of perennial interest, and have never been 
regarded as settled. Within the last few months, however, a spe- 
cial interest has been imparted to the discussion by the raising anew 
of the issue between those who would completely secularize the 
public schools and those who would have fundamental moral and 
religious instruction. given in those schools. ‘The issue is one of 
great practical importance. In one or other of its aspects it has 
formed the basis of municipal and State political campaigns. It is 
likely to be more frequently a political issue than in the past, and 
it is of great importance that all citizens should have a clear under- 
standing of what is involved in a decision in behalf of either party 
to the dispute. So far as the question has been carried into practi- 
cal politics, it has been obscured by partisan and ecclesiastical pre- 
judice. This is likely to be the case in future unless, before the 
matter is decided at the polls, an educational process can be begun 
and carried on that will enable men to cast their ballots intelli- 
gently. It is, then, worth while to attempt, however unsuccess- 
fully, to set forth the principles that should guide thoughtful men 
to a just, practical decision. 

The common school system rests on this idea: That in a country 
where every citizen is a sovereign, and by his ballot exercises sov- 
ereign power, it is absolutely necessary for the well-being of society 
and the perpetuity of the Goverment that every citizen should be 
educated. A monarchy or a despotism may possibly be founded 
safely upon the ignorance of its subjects, but the only hope of a 
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democracy must be in an intelligence commensurate with political re- 
sponsibilities. Free schools must be provided at the common expense 
of tax-payers. Compulsory education of all children follows, as a 
matter of course; for the State cannot allow the selfishness, or 
parsimony, or even poverty of parents to hinder the training of its 
future citizens. This, we say, is the idea upon which the system of 
public instruction in the United States rests, and we hold that the 
principle is self-vindicating, almost axiomatic. 

But from this root idea several conclusions follow with rigorous 
logic. The first of these is that education, being given not for its 
own sake but for the welfare of the State, must be of a character 
adapted to secure the State’s welfare. Mere intellectual training 
will not accomplish this. No fact is better established than that 
the sharpening of the mental processes and the impartation of mis- 
cellaneous information do not make better men and women, do not 
tend to form character. The public school must necessarily, if it is 
to fulfil the object for which alone it has been established, give such 
instruction as will tend to make good citizens, as well as intelligent 
men and women. The three R’s, and all that the phrase implies, 
may be taught from now till Doomsday with no other effect than to 
make greater rascals. Society has hitherto been protected from 
criminals less by the efficiency of its police, and courts of law, and 
prisons, than by the stupidity of the criminals themselves. The 
average criminal has not brains enough to plan his evil deeds with 
sufficient shrewdness to avoid detection even by the not very intel- 
ligent class of men whose business it is to detect crime. The men 
whom the police most dread, and with whom they are least success- 
ful in dealing, are those cool, calculating, well-educated men who 
plan their crimes for months in advance and execute them with the 
utmost precision. The famous forgers, and swindlers, and bank 
robbers are men of keen intellect and of much more than average 
education. To secularize completely the public schools, by pro- 
hibiting all teaching except that which trains the mind, would be 
merely to multiply criminals of this class ; for there is, in every 
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thousand children, a considerable percentage of those whose moral 
natures are so infirm or diseased that, if they fail to have moral cul- 
ture at the critical age, they will infallibly yield to the first serious 
temptation to crime that presents itself. Even with all the safe- 
guards that can be thrown about such children, and in spite of the 
moral training that they now receive, the number who show ten- 
dencies toward crime at an early age is deplorable. Many of these 
children can be saved to lives of honesty and made good citizens by 
a strengthening of this weak part of their nature during their 
childhood. The public school is not the only agency or the best 
agency on which to rely for this training, but it is one agency; and, 
in the case of many children, it is the only agency for moral culture 
with which they are likely to come in contact. To eliminate all 
moral instruction from the schools, to forbid teachers to educate 
the conscience of their pupils, to inculcate high standards of con- 
duct, to rebuke infractions of the moral law, would be extremely 
dangerous to the State, by depriving it of one of the greatest safe- 
guards that it now possesses, 

Complete secularization of the schools is, besides, almost im- 
practicable, if not completely so. To reform the schools in the way 
that some propose would reduce education to the teaching of a few 
of the most primary branches. Children may be taught to read, 
write and cipher without any teaching of morals, though even to 
do that would involve the complete reconstruction of school books, 
so as to eliminate all moral ideas. But history, literature, art, even 
in the primary courses of these branches that must be given in 
public schools, cannot be so taught as to be of any value without 
necessarily involving a degree of moral instruction. Nor can one 
conceive it possible for a teacher to preserve good discipline in a 
school by the mere exercise of authority, even backed by physical 
force, without the inculcation of moral principles, The appeal 
must be made to something more than fear to produce obedience. 
Children, as well as their elders, easily become habituated to pen- 
alties arbitrarily prescribed for offences, and deliberately commit 
the offences, taking their chances of detection and punishment. 
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But children are more easily taught than their elders to abstain 
from acts wrong in themselves, provided conscience is awakened 
and the moral judgment cultivated. The discipline of every suc- 
cessful school depends far less upon the teacher’s ability to inspire 
fear than upon his capacity to awake in his pupils a love of right 
conduct for its own sake ; just as, in society at large, the majority of 
men and women voluntarily abstain from those acts pronounced 
criminal by the law because they abhor the acts, and not because 
they fear the gallows or the prison. 

We may, therefore, regard it as a necessary conclusion from the 
fundamental idea of public education in the United States that edu- 
cation must include moral training as well as intellectual. But it 
is necessary to take a still further step. If this moral training is to 
have any real value it must not be desultory and spasmodic, but 
regular and systematie. Morals need not necessarily be taught 
from a text-book and be regarded as a branch of study, but the incul- 
cation of moral principles must be constant and persistent, if any 
considerable effect is to be produced on the formation of character. 
Morals cannot be taught in this way without sooner or later raising 
questions as to the ground of moral authority. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, a boy takes a pencil belonging to a schoolmate, and, being 
detected, is rebuked by the teacher for stealing ; he is told that it is 
wrong to steal. Why is it wrong? heasks. It is evidently not an 
adequate reply for the teacher to say: Because it is forbidden by 
the rule of the school; or, Because I tell you that it is wrong. 
Moral ideas are not to be enforced upon the conscience by arbitrary 
commands of merely human authority. There is no way to impress 
a moral code upon the conscience, whether of child or adults, ex- 
cept by assigning some adequate ground for the moral qualities at- 
tributed to actions. Whatever the ground assigned, when the 
teacher comes to this point he leaves the domain of morals and 
enters that of religion. If he is a Christian, or a Jew, or even a 
deist, he will answer that it is wrong to steal because stealing 
transgresses an eternal moral principle of the universe grounded in 
the nature of God. If he is an agnostic or an atheist, he will reply 
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that to steal is wrong because the universal moral judgment of 
mankind has decided that stealing is an act contrary to the well- 
being of society. This is the religion of humanity. In either case 
the idea of duty or obligation to some higher power than one’s in- 
dividual wish and aim is acknowledged, and that obligation is the 
essence of religion. Such a sense of duty must be impressed upon 
the conscience of children if moral instruction is to consist of any- 
thing else than a mere laying down of arbitrary rules—You shall do 
this ; You shall not do that—resting upon nothing higher than the 
authority of the teacher and the physical force by which they may 
be maintained. A certain measure, therefore, of religious instruc- 
tion must absolutely form a part of the common school training, if 
it is to fulfil the end for which it was established. To make moral 
instruction effective there must be taught so much of religion as 
this : The existence of God, who is the autlor of moral law and to 
whom man is responsible for his conduct. To teach religion is not 
necessarily to teach a religion. There is truth common to all re- 
ligions. Such instruction as outlined above would not conflict 
with the faith of a Jew, a Mohammedan, a Buddhist, or of those 
who, while with Matthew Arnold rejecting a revealed religion yet 
believe that there is in the universe a Power, not ourselves, that 
makes for righteousness. 

The conclusion at which we have arrived is one that cannot be 
escaped by any logical process without a denial of the principle on 
which our whole system of public instruction rests—a principle 
without which a system of instruction at the expense of the State 
cannot be justified. The State must educate for self-protection; and 
to educate good citizens it must teach morals as well as train the 
mind; and to teach morals it must teach the fundamental truths of 
religion. There is no break in this chain, and one link cannot be 
sacrificed without the loss of the whole. 

It is objected, however, that this conclusion is opposed to the 
principle so long advocated by Baptists and others, and at last in- 
corporated in American constitutional law, of the complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. If this idea had not imposed upon so 
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many people it would scarcely be necessary to pay it the compli- 
ment of a serious reply. Historically, the idea of religious liberty 
is simply that the State should establish no form of religion by 
law, but grant equal rights to all religious sects. That is to say, no 
man is to be punished on account of any religious opinions or any 
religious practices not contrary to good morals, and no man is to 
be taxed for the support of a religious sect from whose doctrines he 
himself dissents. This is all that is implied in the separation of 
Church and State. It never was contended until the present day, 
whether by Baptists or by any others, that the State should be 
separated from Christianity. On the contrary, our fathers believed 
this to be a Christian State, and there is a sense in which it has al- 
ways been held by the courts that Christianity is part of the com- 
mon law. It is true that this legal maxim can be accepted only 
with qualifications and exceptions, but it expresses an acknowledged 
fact. The teaching of such fundamental religious truth as we have 
shown to be implied in the theory of our public schools is no in- 
fringement of the rights of conscience of any Christian man or of 
any man who is not a Christian ; for, as we have shown, the school 
need not teach a religion, not even Christianity, in giving the in- 
struction that is required, namely, truth accepted as common to 
all religions before Christianity existed, and now in no sense pecu- 
liar to the religion professed by the vast majority of Americans, 
there is probably not one parent in one hundred thousand who 
would object to the quality and degree of religious instruction fairly 
implied in the organization of our public schools, from any genuine 
conscientious scruple. The few who object are doctrinaires who op- 
pose this teaching, not because they object to the thing itself, but 
because they have formed a theory that requires its exclusion from 


the schools. 
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IX. 
HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT. 


STYLE IN PREACHING. 


There are many graces of public speech, but there are only two 
essentials : First, that the speaker must have a thought ; second, 
that he must get that thought into the minds of his hearers. Of the 
sins against the former of these two great commandments I shall 
not speak ; we professional speakers may hear something about 
them on the day of judgment. But about the second point I have 
somewhat to say. 

Language is the medium for the transmission of thought from 
mind to mind. Itis good language or bad language in the measure 
in which it does or does not accomplish that purpose. It is a 
means, and not anend. If any man makes language an end in it- 
self, he is worshipping and serving the creature rather than the 
Creator, and will receive in the deflection of his intellect that re- 
compense of his error which is due. If in any degree his anxiety 
about his language deadens the force with which his thought might 
impinge on the mind of his hearer, he is perverting the laws of the 
universe. 

There is a great deal of that meretricious finish of language 
which delights in itself, and hence hides its thought. Several 
years ago I heard a celebrated English Churchman lecture on Dante. 
He stifled us under a shower of roses, but I frankly confess that on 
my way home I vainly endeavored to remember a single idea. The 
same thing is true about a certain bulky church history ; the style 
is rich, shiny, oily, so much so that it slips from the memory. On 
the other hand, Neander, whose sentences are so many irregular 
polygons, leaves a definite impression on our minds. He succeeds 
in making us think his thoughts, and I call his unfinished style 
the better of the two. Therefore, the first head of my sermon is, 
that language must by all means convey the thought ; and if the 
seeking after beauty should cause thought to stumble, we must 
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pluck beauty out and cast it away: it is better that thought 
should enter one-eyed into the mind of the hearer than that, having 
two eyes, it should be cast into the limbo of useless things. 

It further follows that language will have to vary with the 
hearers. I deny that there is any absolute standard of good 
speech. The preacher who carries the phraseology, the figures, 
the allusions with which he delights a cultured audience into a 
congregation of working people is a bad speaker. The reverse is 
equally true. 

A good speaker must be versatile. He must be master of sev- 
eral vernaculars. And he must never be timid about changing 
from one to another. In the ease with which he can do it will lie 
much of his power. But any one who hesitates to speak the lan- 
guage of the man or men before him from any fear of treading on 
the toes of rhetoric, or even jostling grammar aside, 1s a heretic 
against the universalism of Pauline Christianity, which cares 
neither for Jew nor Greek, save to find out what is the shortest 
and the quickest way to get at the Man who is hid beneath either. 

All this applies with special force to the Christian preacher. 
He above all ought to speak with such absolute clearness that any- 
body who desires can understand him. He ought to, because he 
can, if he wants to. His theme allows it. It was the subject of 
Christ’s thanksgiving that the truths he brought were revealed to 
babes. It was the cause of Paul’s glorying that his preaching did 
not depend for its power on excellency of speech or of wisdom. 
Christianity does not appeal to the aristocracy of intellect. It has 
no esoteric gnosis for speculative minds. The only pre-requisite 
for intelligence which it demands are faith and obedience. Hence, 
the task of the preacher differs from that of the teacher of mathe- 
matics or the lecturer on science. A man simply cannot demon- 
strate the binomial theorem to a class that has not a certain amount 
of previous information and of mental acumen. The preacher of 
the glad tidings is speaking of things especially designed for those 
who have been robbed of their opportunity to acquire either infor- 
mation orasupple mind. Hence, his truths must be in their nature 
such that they can be made level to the mind of the man who breaks 
stone by the roadside. 


If there is any doctrine which professes to be part of Christian- 
ity, and which cannot be so stated, rule it out of Christian theol- 
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ogy. Such a doctrine would require something beside faith as a 
condition of salvation ; it would require refined brain fibre ; and re- 
fined brain fibre presupposes opportunity in its possessor or his 
parents ; and opportunity is purchasable with money. So that, if 
intellect is necessary to understand any religious truth, the man 
with money, other things being equal, has the advantage over the 
man without money, and Heaven opens to the clink of gold and not 
to the touch of faith. Therefore, I say a Christian preacher must 
be intelligible, because he can be. His theme allows it ; his mis- 
sion demands it. 

And, finally, the steady effort to express religious truth with 
perfect simplicity and plainness brings its own great reward ; for no 
man can say plainly what he has not first thought plainly. And 
the preacher who strives to speak simply to his hearers will find 
his conceptions growing clearer, more defined, more readily avail- 
able for use, and more fit to form the foundation for new 
thinking. 

WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH. 
New York City. 


SHALL WE READ SERMONS? 


Said a friend, one day, to the writer, before a book-case which 
held, among other books, some volumes of sermons: ‘I never read 
sermons.’’ If the words had been spoken in an ordinary tone, it 
would have sufficed, for those who knew the man, to infer that he 
meant to intimate his preference for exegetical study and to declare 
a dislike for homiletics. There was, however, in the voicing of the 
declaration a very decided tone, as of the speaker’s gratulation of 
himself. Evidently he thought that to abstain from reading ser- 
mons is a virtue in a minister—a virtue in which he was conscious 
that he excelled. By inevitable contrast (how many associated 
shades of thought a single tone may convey when well managed !) 
there was in the utterance a vague suggestion of pity, verging close 
upon contempt, for the misguided preachers who indulge themselves 
so wastefully, if not to their positive detriment, in the reading of 
sermons. A warm argument ensued, of which the points of attack 
and defense are enumerated. 

Admit to the utmost that indignation to the degree of scorn is 
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just against such study of the sermons of other men as looks to the 
immediate reproduction of the materials gathered in the process in 
the reader’s own pulpit. The thief of sermons is no better than any 
other thief. No honest man can respect him. That he steals truth 
and uses his materials, dishonestly acquired, for good ends, does 
not help the case at all. Here also Mr. Lowell’s felicitous verse 
applies : 
‘* In vain we call old notions fudge, 
And bend our conscience to our dealing; 


The Ten Commandments will not budge, 
And stealing will continue stealing.”’ 


Admit also that there is a certain danger of «‘ contagion,’’ even for 
honest souls, in the reading of the sermons of unusually gifted and 
brilliant preachers. The impression made by such sermons upon 
men of even average power of memory is so definite and decided 
that they are in danger of giving forth again, as their own, both 
ideas and felicities of expression which, in fact, were coined in other 
minds. 

But when every just concession has been made, it remains incon- 
trovertible that the homiletic method and spirit are properly sub- 
jects for continuous study on the part of the preacher. Such mas- 
ters in the art of painting as Titian and Sir Joshua Reynolds de- 
voted themselves constantly to the study of new combinations in 
the mixing of colors, and of the varying effect produced by different 
methods of «laying on’’ pigments. Their study of the technique 
of their art kept pace with the execution of actual works. Only thus 
can it be secured that, up to the limit of his natural powers, an 
artist’s last work will be his best work. He who would make pro- 
gress in the most difficult of all arts—that of religious discourse— 
must devote himself faithfully and for life to the study of method. 
It is far from enough that he pursue during his course of profes- 
sional training the formal course of homiletics. Actual experience 
as a maker of sermons, larger knowledge of men and the difficulties 
of reaching them, not only emphasize the need for continuous 
homiletical study, but also add zest and charm to its pursuit. The 
man who knows that one form has failed, in his own management 
of it, to secure the end sought, is the very man to appreciate that a 
different arrangement has succeeded in the hands of another. Too 
many preachers become indifferent to form and arrangement as ele- 
ments of power in the sermon, and in consequence, with the pass- 
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ing of years, they are less apt in invention and less skilled of 
tonch. Others take for granted that the practice of the art homi- 
letic is sufficient of itself to ensure a growing proficiency in it; but 
it is not so. The masters, in this as in every art, are the men who 
study method while they use it. For his art’s sake the wise minis- 
ter will read the sermons of his brethren ; especially will he read, 
again and yet again, those masterpieces of religious discourse 
which the judgment of all time has exalted to the rank of 
models. 

But every sermon worthy of the name is more than an example 
of a certain homiletic method. It is such a presentation of reli- 
gious truth as aims at producing a definite spiritual result in the 
soul of the hearer or reader. From the point of view of this defin- 
ition of a sermon, no men so surely need to read sermons as do the 
men who, because they are so constantly engaged in making and 
delivering them, are seldom blessed with the privilege of hearing 
them, under that detached sense of responsibility which is pecu- 
liarly the attitude of mind, toward the preacher, of the occupant of 
the pew. Only in rare and special conditions can one preach 
effectively to himself at the same time that he is preaching to 
others. Out of this grows one of the most subtle of a minister's 
dangers—the danger of forgetting that the truth he declares to 
others has also relation to his own life. The jest frequently heard, 
as between preacher and hearer, ‘‘ You practise ; I preach,’’ would 
have less point than it has if this danger were not so intense. No 
part of a minister’s cure is more important than his care of him- 
self. His own spiritual life and condition will be reflected inevita- 
bly in his sermons. If his soul is lean and ill-nourished, how can 
he feed others? If his habits are intellectual only, his studies 
literary and theological simply, how can he produce in his hearers 
a devotional spirit ? 

In view of this danger, no hour in the preacher’s life is so vitally 
related to the spiritual phase of his usefulness as ‘‘ the still hour’’ 
with which, if he is a wise man, he begins each day’s labor. In 
that still hour no uninspired literature is so helpful as are the ser- 
mons of some of the world’s best preachers. In those sermons 
which excel in spiritual elevation and insight the preacher will find 
nurture for his own soul. Out of fellowship with some prophets, 
the vital force of whose life persists in the printed discourse, he 
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will come to his own work of sermon building spiritually aglow, 
mentally freshened, the very intellectuality of his mind processes 
tinged by the flush of his spiritual emotion. It is out of such moods 
that one’s best sermons are born. 

Yes, for our art’s sake and for the sake of our spiritual health, 
let us read sermons as well as make them. 

JOHN HUMPSTONE. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED DISORGANIZATION. 


Our mail is sometimes a little burdened with packages of tracts, 
some of which we read with interest. They exalt the Scriptures and 
appeal to them as their only authority. We like that, for we are in 
the habit of doing the same thing ourself. They plead for a high 
standard of spiritual religion, and we like that too, There is about 
them all a sort of ‘‘ holier than thou ’’ sentiment which we do not 
like ; but we are inclined to put the most charitable construction on 
that feature, and attribute it to earnest convictions. The following 
are some of of the things they most earnestly speak against : 

1. Orders in the church. They think that the Scriptures nowhere 
recognize ordination to the ministry, deaconship, or anything else. 
They seem to think all churches believe that they have the power to 
make preachers and deacons by the bare ceremony of ordination, 
when the fact is that none but the ritualistic churches teach such 
error. In Baptist churches ordination is only the recognition of what 
God has done in calling a man into the ministry. Paul told Titus 
to ordain elders in every city. (Titus 1, 5.) Paul and Barnabas 
‘‘ordained them elders in every church.’’ (Acts 14 ; 23.) Paul was 
even bold enough to say : ‘If a man desireth the office of a bishop, 
he desireth a good work,’’ (1 Tim. 3: 1) and then he goes on to tell 
Timothy what kind of a man should bea bishop. The New Testa- 
ment ‘‘ bishop ’’ was nothing more or less than a pastor of a local 
church. ‘‘He gave some apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some 
evangelists; and some, pastors and preachers.’’ (Eph. 4:11.) This 
passage plainly teaches different orders in the apostolic churches, 
Apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and teachers were of course 
called of God, and the churches did the orderly thing in formally 
recognizing in some way what God had done, ‘Let all things be 
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done decently and in order.’’ Paul and Barnabas were already called 
of God to their work, when the Holy Ghost said: ‘Separate me 
Barnabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.”’ 
(Acts 13:2.) And the church of Antioch did the decent and orderly 
thing, when, after «‘ they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands 
on them, they sent them away.’’ (Acts 13:3.) ‘So they, being 
sent forth by the Holy Ghost, departed unto Seleucia.’’ They were 
called of God to their work, were ordained to it by the laying on of 
hands, and then went forth led by the Holy Ghost. And such is the 
order that Baptists try to follow. 

2. A Paid Ministry. They regard a pastor or evangelist who 
receives a salary as a hireling. Those who write these tracts adver- 
tize their meetings with the notice ‘No collection.’’ They would 
make the fact that the people are to be deprived of the blessing of 
worshipping God by their gifts an attraction to their meetings. 
How does that accord with the spirit of Him who said, ‘ It is more 
blessed to give than to receive?’’ Butthey believe in giving. Only 
we must not give to the support of the men who think it is their 
special mission to preach. Let us see again how this agrees with 
the word of God; «‘ Even so hath the Lord ordained that they who 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.’’ Whatever may be 
said of an ordination by man, an ordination by the Lord must be 
respected. And here is one of them. It is ‘‘ ordained’’ of God that 
the man who gives all his time to the ministry of the Lord should 
be supported by those to whom he ministers. ‘If we have sown 
unto you spiritual things, is it a great thing if we reap your carnal 
things?’’ (1 Cor.9;11,) Paul did not insist upon this right for 
himself, but he claimed it as a right all the same. In his next let- 
ter to these Corinthians he begged their pardon for not being bur- 
densome to them. ‘For what is it wherein ye were inferior to 
other churches, except it be that I myself was not burdensome to 
you? Forgivemethis wrong.” (1 Cor. 12:13.) And no past8r can do 
his people a greater wrong to-day than to excuse them from supply- 
ing his temporal wants. He must give himself to the ministry of 
the word and to prayer and must not let even so good a work as 
ministering to the poor widows of his charge prevent him. The 
Spirit said through Paul to Timothy and to all pastors: +‘ Meditate 
upon these things; give thyself wholly to them.”” (1 Tim. 4: 15.) 
And in the next chapter he makes it possible for Timothy to do this 
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by saying: ‘‘ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the 
corn. And the laborer is worthy of his hire.’’ There are hirelings 
in the pulpit and out of it, who pretend to serve God, while they 
are really after the money their position yields them, but the fact that 
there aresuch men is no reason why we should refuse to obey the Scrip- 
tures in supporting a God-called and scripturally ordained ministry. 

3. Sects or Churches. These tracts have a deal to say against 
churches. Their authors seem to be sweetly unconscious that on 
the ground of opposition to all sects it is possible to form one of the 
narrowest sects in existence. The church to them is an assembly 
of believers, and so far they accord with the teachings of Scripture. 
But their idea that the principal business of the assembly is to meet 
and worship is far from the New Testament idea of achurch. The 
object of Jesus in organizing a church or assembly was to evange- 
lize the world. How sadly fallen is that body of believers, who 
think that their principal business is to meet apart from the world 
and have a good spiritual time. ‘ But,’’ says the tract, ‘‘Jesus did 
not form any organization at all.’’ He said, ‘‘ On this rock I will 
build my church.’’ And Peter develops this idea when he says, 
‘Ye, also, as living stones, are built up a spiritual house.’’ Now, 
everybody knows that a house is organized material. A pile of 
lumber or stone is not a house. The plan of this spiritual house is 
plainly revealed in the New Testament. It is composed of converted 
members, and has for its officers only pastors and deacons. 

There is much that is bad in our churches, as there was much 
that was bad in the church at Corinth and in the Seven Churches to 
whom God sent the charges through his servant John. But the 
apostolic way of remedying the evil was not to call all the churches 
the children of hell, and strive by might and main to get all the 
spiritual members to leave them and join an independent assembly, 
that claimed to belong to the no-church party. In Corinth there 
were divf&ions. Some were for Paul, some for Apollos, some for 
Cephas, and some for Christ, and those who claimed to be solely for 
Christ are as severely rebuked as the rest, not because they were for 
Christ, such they all ought to have been, but because, claiming to 
be for Christ alone, they were just as sectarian in their feelings as 
the Paulites or Cephasites. Narrow sectarianism in the name of 
Christ is the worst of all sectarianism. A. C. DIxon. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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COURSES OF SERMONS. 


The prevailing method, or lack of method, in selecting themes 
for the pulpit is desultory and haphazard to an extreme degree. 
That all the requirements of the noble and vitally important art of 
preaching are not fully met by the unsystematic system in vogue 
will be denied by none. A plea for more general and frequent pre- 
paration and delivery of courses of sermons, subject to some neces- 
sary limitations, seems, therefore, to be in order. 

1. There are several advantages derivable from judiciously pre- 
pared courses of sermons. The preacher himself is a gainer by this 
method. He has the advantage of knowing for a length of time be- 
forehand what his topics of discourse are to be, and of being able to 
make the streams of his thought, suggested by his reading, obser- 
vation, and conversation, flow with increasing volume and facility 
into the channels of his discourses. He will find the overflow of 
thought from many sermons enriching subsequent sermons. 
Through continuity of thought, his mind will acquire additional 
fervor, swiftness, and momentum. Like sparks from an anvil, seed- 
thoughts of many future discourses will spring forth from his mind. 
Freshness of field, fertility of thought, fervor of feeling, facility of 
expression, and increase of spiritual force are large advantages ac- 
cruing to the preacher from well-prepared courses of sermons. 

Great and varied benefits are reaped from them also by the hear- 
ers. In every particular in which the preacher derives advantage 
from them, there is a corresponding advantage for the hearers ; and 
they obtain ampler and more consistent views of truth and duty than 
they could gain in any other way. They gain largeness of compre- 
hension, increase of interest, depth of conviction, and permanence 
of spiritual results. Many great truths, which if treated in a single 
discourse they would find dry, uninteresting, and perhaps utterly 
unintelligible, would become to them, under the fuller and more 
varied treatment of a course of sermons, luminous, attractive, and 
full of spiritual power. 

2. There are several conditions upon which the success of courses 
of sermons depends. A considerable number of preachers are, from 
mental constitution, long habit, or fixed disinclination, quite una- 
dapted for this kind of work. It is equally true that there are some 
audiences which, from various causes, are unprepared to appreciate 
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its great value. Besides there are unquestionably many important 
themes which, on various accounts, will not readily and profitably 
bear this kind of treatment. 

But were the type of the preacher, the taste of the audience and 
the character of the subject all suitable for the purpose, there would 
still remain, in the structure and internal relations of the course of 
sermons, several important conditions of success. There must be 
an analysis of the subject, clear and satisfactory, but not cumbrous 
or minute. There must be order in the arrangement of the course, 
not artificial or severe, but natural and progressive. Each sermon 
should be a unit in itself, and as little as possible dependent upon 
any other that precedes or follows it ; and yet each consecutive ser- 
mon should contribute directly to the significance, unity and strength 
of the course as a whole. The method should be oratorical and pop- 
ular, rather than bookish and philosophical. In employing courses 
of sermons, or for that matter individual sermons, whether on histo- 
rical, doctrinal, experimental or ethical subjects, too much ground 
should not be covered in any one discourse; but each discourse 
should-+thoroughly cultivate a limited, definite, and distinct portion 
of the ground. A well-tilled garden is relatively far more attractive 
and productive than an ill-tilled farm. In doctrinal subjects, espe- 
pecially, but little ground should be worked at any one effort. One 
reason why doctrinal sermons are distasteful to many people is, that 
larger portions of doctrine are broken off, in such sermons, than 
can be masticated or digested at any one time. Some doctrines are 
so concentrated and rich that, like Parmesan cheese, a mere paring 
is sufficient at a single repast. But if any great Christian doctrine 
be divided into sections, each sufficiently small for full exposition 
and illustration and for ample practical application in a single ser- 
mon, a course of such sermons upon the doctrine can be made 
interesting and profitable in the highest degree ; and will produce 
many valuable and permanent results unattainable in any other 
way. 

Such at least, are some of the convictions, on the subject of 
courses of sermons, growing out of the observation and experience of 

A PASTOR. 


[The writer of this article wishes his name withheld. We may say, however, 
that he is a brother who has had a successful experience, especially in courses of 


doctrinal sermons. —ED. ] 
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THE RELATION OF PASTORAL WORK 10 THE 


PREACHING. ' 


By pastoral work I mean the work of the pastor in getting an ac- 
quaintance with the personal religious life and thought of the church 
and congregation. (Ofthe mere social calling; which is often counted 
as pastoral work, I have nothing to say at this writing.) 

Two lines of the usefulness of pastoral work are prominent in my 
experience. 

(1.) Personal visitation at the homes, or the offices, of members 
have been a source of great suggestiveness about the topics of ser- 
mons. It is not safe to allow the suggestions of the week’s work to 
determine wholly the drift of Sunday thought. Probably every wise 
pastor has, along with his evangelical work, an educational work for 
his congregation. He must lead the minds of his congregation into 
pastures new and fresh. And he does this best by some sort of sys- 
tem, But there is a need for weekly adaptation to the known wants 
of the people. To talk over the subjects of their thought in the quiet 
of the home, or the familiar hour of the office, has been to me a fer- 
tile source of help in choosing topics suited to the living needs of 
the people. When any theme of religious nature is before the pub- 
lic, it will be found helpful to talk with many on the theme, and 
find just where they need to be taught or encouraged. Within cer- 
tain limits it is necessary to meet the appetites of men’s minds ; to 
speak on that phase of life which is in their minds. This is not to 
be done at the dictation of some newspaper correspondent. He 
knows his business, but he does not know the pastor’s business. 
The newspapers are a poor index to the religious appetites of a con- 
gregation. But personal contact with the people is helpful in de- 
termining the proper course. One must know the case before he 
prescribes. 

(2.) Another line of help is in the ability to teach effectively. It 
has been in all my ministry a source of surprise to find how differ- 
ently people use words, and how wide-spread is the misinterpreta- 
tion of what to me are common words, and how widely divergent 
views of the same subject may be held by persons of equal general 
intelligence. I have spoken words that to the hearer meant the re- 
verse of what was my intention. As examples the following: I 
asked an applicant for membership in the church if she felt herself 
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to beasinner. She replied with a look of indignation «No.’’ I 
changed the question and asked if she ever did wrong. ‘O yes, 
many, many times.’’ Do you think God is pleased when you do 
wrong? ‘‘O no, I am sure he is not.’’ Her use of the word “ sinner’ 
was taken not from the theological dictionary but from Luke, 7:37. 
I asked a man once if he ever prayed. ‘No,’ he said, «I never 
learned.’’ Do you sometimes feel as if you wanted God to help you? 
‘©O yes, every day.’”’ Well, do you ever ask him todoso? ‘Yes, 
indeed! I do not know what I would do if I did not.’”’ I asked a 
man of more than ordinary intelligence what he understood to be 
the meaning of the phrase, ‘‘ In the beginning was the Word.”’ «I 
never could see any meaning in it,’’ he said. Further questions re- 
vealed the fact that he lost all the first verses of the first chapter of 
John because he did not catch the meaning of the capital ««W”’ in 
the term used for Jesus there. A wide acquaintance of the people’s 
American is a necessity for a teacher. Jesus was a teacher of great 
aptness. The common people heard him gladly. If they had any 
ears to hear he was understood by them. But the great secret of it 
was ‘‘ that he knew what was in man.’’ To bea teacher one must 
know his subject and his pupils. He must not be clear to himself 
only. He must be clear to his hearers. The only effective discipline 
in clearness comes from conversation where, by questions and an- 
swers, the other man’s mind becomes intelligible to the teacher. 
The pastoral work is most helpful in this direction. 

For those who write sermons in the literary American there is 
great danger that the humbler hearers, who are not familiar with 
the written language will be left in the dark. For men who speak 
in large measure extemporaneously, and can thus watch the faces 
of the hearers, and adapt their form of expression to the occasion, 
there is not so much danger. But even to these, conversation will 
be found a great help in forming a personal vocabulary that will be 
understood by all. The beauty of language is its transparency. The 
perfection of it is gained when the hearer is not conscious of the 
language but is taken along by the thought. 

I am quite sure the writer of this has not reached perfection, but 
he has found so much help in his pastoral conversation that he is 
glad to bear testimony to the profit of it. 

—— ee ALVAH S. HoBarrt. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 
A. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Introduction to Philosophy. An Inquiry after a Rational System of Scientific 
Principles in their Relation to Ultimate Reality. By Gzorcz TRUMBULL 
LADD, Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 8vo. pp. 426, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3. 


Though this book discusses the elements of philosophy, it is by 
no means an ‘‘ elementary ’’ book, and those who take it up in the 
hope of finding it a short-and-easy method for the mastery of phil- 
osophy will soon lay it down, disappointed if not disgusted. The 
fault will be their’s not the book’s, for there is nothing disappoint- 
ing or disgusting in it, at least to those who take it up with reason- 
able hopes and aims. It does not profess to point out any royal 
road to philosophical knowledge. If it did it would be the book of 
a charletan, but it is the book of a scholar. It makes large demands 
on the thinking powers and general culture of its readers, and yet 
these demands are as small as the nature of the subject matter ad- 
mits. The style is sufficiently clear, tolerably simple, and as un- 
technical as is possible in discussing a subject in which technitali- 
ties are almost everything. Clear thinking is impossible without 
accurate use of carefully defined terms ; that is, without technicali- 
ties. To dispense with such terms is to invite all sorts of misunder- 
standing and controversy. Dr. Ladd has succeeded in reducing 
technical language to a minimum, not attempting to eschew it al- 
together, but still less taking delight in making his subject as in- 
comprehensible as possible by the profuse use of a philosophical 
jargon, 
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Professor Ladd takes a liberal view of the field included by the 
word philosophy. At the close of an elaborate discussion he defines 


it thus: ‘‘Philosophy is the progressive rational system of the 
principles presupposed and ascertained in their relation to ultimate 
Reality.’’ This definition may be objected to on the score of diffuse- 


ness, since it was expressed long ago in two Latin words scientia 
scientiarum. But the objection would lose sight of the additional 
idea, that philosophy is not merely a synthesis of the sciences, but 
relation of such synthesis to ultimate reality. Or, put in untech- 
nical terms, Philosophy is concerned with the answer to two ques- 
tions : What do we know? and, How do we know that we know it ? 
The foundation of philosophy, though not the whole of it, is a theo- 
ry of knowledge. 

Philosophy has often gone astray by misstating the terms of its 
problem, or, at least, by overrating what it could accomplish. 
Properly speaking, knowledge cannot be validated by any meta- 
physical process, since it is an ultimate fact and validates itself. 
The processes of thought, called logic, cannot be validated, though 
they may be investigated and classified. The problem of philoso- 
phy is not to validate knowledge, but critically to examine its con- 
tents ; not to establish certitude, but to discover the grounds of certi- 
tude. A brief and tolerably satisfactory defitiition of philosophy 
would therefore be, the science of knowledge. If we extend its 
province beyond intellectual processes to the domain of ethics, 
esthetics, and religion, the same principle obtains. Philosophy can- 
not go behind the categorical imperative of conscience, or the per- 
ception of the beautiful, to validate our knowledge of the ultimate 
fact. ‘Thou shalt’ or ‘thou shalt not’”’ is final ; and the attrac- 
tion of the soul to the beautiful or its repulsion by the ugly may be 
analyzed and classified but cannot be explained. 

Consequently, any system of philosophy that invalidates these 
ultimate facts commits suicide. The data of consciousness cannot 
be denied without first assuming them, for unless man is a reason- 
able being, whose mental processes are valid, his denials are as in- 
valid as the things he would deny. There is no via media between 
a theory of absolute nescience and aphilosophy that accepts as valid 
beyond question the da/a of consciousness. Dr. Ladd recognizes this 
fact and he does good service by demolishing the Kantian fiction of 
a Ding-an-sich, or Thing-in-itsel¥f as distinguished from the thing 
known. He shows that this is a metaphysical abstraction, which 
cannot bean object of knowledge, of imagination, of thought, or 
even of legitimate belief. «: It may therefore,’’ he happily suggests, 
‘« be appropriately consigned to the dark and chaotic places where 
mere abstractions wander, as the ghosts conjured up by speculative 
minds.”’ 
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The chapters on ‘‘ Metaphysics,’’ or the science of pure being, 
and ‘‘ Philosophy of nature and philosophy of mind ’’ are equally 
judicious with those on the theory of knowledge. We pass on 
to the chapter on ethics, the chief feature of which is the question of 
the freedom of the will. Here, as elsewhere, the definition of terms 
is vital. If by the will, is meant the faculty of self-determination, 
the power of decision, consciousness testifies to its freedom. Every 
action involving volition, if analyzed, yields, according to Dr. Ladd, 
these elements : (2) Mental presentation of two or more ends to be 
gained ; (4) desire ; (c) deliberation ; (d) decision ; (¢) fiat of will, gen- 
erally accompanied by the feeling of effort, and resulting in starting 
the train of means necessary to the attainment of the chosen end. 
Under (d) there is present in the moment of choosing a conscious- 
ness of the power of contrary choice. There is no compulsion, 
whether external or internal, but freedom. This is not to deny. of 
course, the well-known fact that choices will be made, on the whole 
in accordance with those preponderating motives and habits that we 
call character. The only necessity, however, that dominates the 
will is a moral necessity, the tendency of every man to choose, in 
individual cases of volition, according to the fundamental nature 
that is his heredity and culture. Here is the reconciliation of the 
facts of consciousness and the teaching of theology ; the former de- 
claring the will to be free, that is, independent of external restraint, 
the latter declaring it to be in bondage to a sinful nature. When 
both are rightly understood, there is no contradiction between the 
conclusions of philosophy and those of theology regarding the free- 
dom of the will ; but philosophers on the one hand and theologians 
on the other, have done much to confuse the mind and becloud the 
facts, largely because they have used the same terms in different 
senses. 

The chapter on ‘‘ Philosophyof Religion’”’ is peculiarly valuable 
as showing how the conclusions of abstract thought are reconcilable 
with the declarations of the Scriptures. The Absolute, postulated 
by philosophy, is the God of religion. The nature of the World- 
Ground of philosophy cannot be satisfactorily conceived save as the 
highest self-conscious, rational, ethical, and esthetic Life, which 
corresponds exactly to the content of the Biblical teaching regard- 
ing God. Dr. Ladd’s treatment of this question is the more re- 
freshing because of its marked contrast to that which characterizes 
so much of our recent philosophical literature. 

Of the book as a whole we can speak only in terms of high com- 
mendation. That there will be universal approval of every detail of 
the philosophical system sketched out in this «‘ Introduction’’ is 
not to be expected from those qualified to estimate its merits ; but 
that it will prove a valuable aid to the study of philosophy, cannot 
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be doubted. It will strengthen rather than undermine the faith of 
students in the eternal verities, and if it does not make Christians of 
them, it will at least not tend to make them infidels. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


B. GENERAL LITERATURE. 


A History of England in the Eighteenth Century. By WILLIAM EpwarRD 
HARTPOLE LEcKy. Vols. VII., pp. 465, VIII., pp. 650. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


This is not a history, but a political pamphlet. Mr Lecky is an 
earnest, not to say fanatical, Unionist. He has therefore produced, 
in the form of history, a learned and eloquent polemic against 
Home Rule. Whether Mr. Lecky’s researches as a historian have 
made him a Unionist, or he uses his historical lore to bolster up his 
political beliefs, the result is the same. We may be certain that if 
Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule bill had not been introduced into Par- 
liament before the composition of this volume, we should have had 
a very different book, This is not to accuse Mr. Lecky of insin- 
cerity, of conscious unfairness ; he is too good a historian and too 
honest a man to be guilty of deliberate misstatements and misrep- 
resentations ; he is only a partisan who marshalls strongly the 
facts that make for his predetermined conclusion, not ignoring other 
facts altogether, but always managing to show a handsome balance 
for his side of the argument. This apparent fairness, in giving 
facts that many partisans would suppress, is no less proof of the 
writer’s shrewdness than of his candor. There is such a thing as 
making out too good a case. The granting of some mistakes by 
one’s own party only sharpens the charges brought against one’s 
opponents. When, therefore, Mr. Lecky admits British injustice 
and oppression in Ireland, as he freely does, it is only that he may 
gain better credence for his charges of disloyalty and of incapacity 
for self-government against the Irish people. 

Vol. VII. is only an introduction to the matters of chief interest, 
which are the Irish rebellion and the Act of Union. It coversa 
period of only five years, from 1793 to 1798, and attempts to show 
the causes that produced the rebellion and justified the Act of 
Union. Though introductory to the chief events, it is really of 
crucial importance. The veiled argument against Home Rule, con- 
tained in an ostensibly impartial narrative of facts, is as complete 
as it is inconclusive. To comprehend its inconclusive character, it 
is necessary to bear in mind events that preceded and followed the 
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years covered by this volume. In 1782 Ireland made a successful 
resistance to English oppression, under the lead of Henry Grattan. 
England had at this time failed in her attempt to subdue her Amer- 
ican colonies, through the surrender of Cornwallis, and was still at 
war with France. Under the circumstances she had little option, 
and reluctantly consented to give Ireland a measure of legislative 
independence. A separate Parliament was therefore conceded to 
Ireland; so far Home Rule triumphed nearly a century ago. See 
now how Home Rule works, says Mr. Lecky in effect, if not in those 
exact words. ‘The result was incessant disorder, crime, and factional 
conflict. England had conceded as little as possible, and had so 
arranged that little that disaster was inevitable. The Catholics, 
by far the majority of the population, were practically disfranchised, 
and agitated in vain for ‘‘emancipation,’’ ‘The Protestants had 
grievances hardly less weighty concerning trade and revenue. The 
Irish Parliament was corrupt, oligarchic, misrepresentative of the 
country. The English ministry did all that was possible to ex- 
asperate the Irish, precipitate a rebellion, and furnish themselves 
with an excuse for undoing what they had done under the stress of 
necessity. The habeas corpus act was suspended ; meetings were 
dispersed by force; and finally the viceroy proclaimed the entire 
country under martial law. This brought the disaffection to a head, 
precipitated a rebellion in 1798, which was suppressed by England 
without difficulty, and furnished an excuse for the Act of Union, the 
passage of which by the Irish Parliament was secured by the most 
shameless corruption. England has always condoned Pitt’s methods, 
on the ground that the end justified the means, politically if not 
morally ; but England is to-day horror-stricken if any Irishman pre- 
sumes to justify boycotting and assassination of landlords on the 
same principle. 

It is evident from Mr. Lecky’s narrative that his analogy be- 
tween Home Rule under Grattan’s Parliament and the Home Rule 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone will not hold. Then England gave 
grudgingly what she was not strong enough to withhold, and gave 
with the reserved purpose of taking it back when she was stronger ; 
now, it England gives at all, she will give freely, having the physi- 
cal power to withhold, Then the gift of self-government was a 
mockery, now it will bea reality. Then both Catholics and Prot- 
estants were hampered by vexatious restrictions that made loyalty 
impossible ; now it is proposed to secure the rights of both, and to 
give the sentiment of loyalty a fair chance to develop. Then the 
Parliament represented only a fraction of the people, and the Eng- 
lish were still the real rulers of Ireland ; now it is intended to make 
the Parliament truly representative, and the Irish Executive will be 
the chosen rulers of the people as truly as Englishmen choose their 
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Ministry. It by no means follows, therefore, because Home Rule 
was a failure under the Irish constitution of 1782, it would be a fail- 
ure now under an entirely different constitution. 

Mr. Lecky contributes something in this volume to the under- 
standing of the agrarian problem in Ireland. He makes it clear 
that the distress is not all due to the real landlords, that is, the ab- 
solute owners of the soil. These owners, he thinks, have not gen- 
erally asked the full market or competitive rent from their tenants. 
On the contrary, they have preferred to let land to large tenants for 
long periods—the leases extending over fifty, sixty, seventy, or 
even eighty years—the owners preferring a certain income to a large 
one. 

In time the tenants of large tracts on these long leases sub- 
let to others, and these to others still. Each middleman, of course, 
made his profit, and the final renter, the cottier, was compelled to 
pay the highest sum the land would bring. The middlemen might 
be English or they might be Irish ; in either case the result was the 
same. But in either case the middlemen were the real oppressors, 
if oppression there was, not the owner and original lessor, whose 
revenue was moderate. When we speak of the exactions of Irish 
‘‘landlords,’’ therefore, we must remember that many of the land- 
lords are only a higher sort of tenants, themselves holding under 
very long leases, and not absolute owners of thesoil. This of itself 
shows that the agrarian problem in Ireland is a very complex one, 
and is not to be solved by any short and easy method. The party 
that seems to have no standing in equity is the middleman, who, 
by virtue of his mere possession of a legal right to occupy land that 
he does not want, is able to exact ruinous rents from the poor. The 
most promising measure of reform is a law that would abolish the 
middleman and make the real tenant the legal tenant of the land- 
owner. But the idea of «vested rights’’ is probably too firmly 
fixed in the English mind to allow the adoption of such a scheme, 
for the present, at least. 

Vol. VIII. covers the events of only three years. Those were 
years that have largely determined the course of English as well as 
of Irish history, until the present day, and their evil influence has 
not yet exhausted itself. The year 1798 saw the Irish rebellion, 
and the year 1801 the passage of the Act of Union. It detracts 
somewhat from the prestige of that English party that just now 
dubs itself Unionist, whose members claim to be the only true pa- 
triots among their countrymen, to learn that the Union that they 
consider so vital is less than a century old, that the way for it was 
prepared by an intolerable despotism deliberately intended to pro- 
voke rebellion, that it was secured by bribery and corruption, and 
that it was followed by a perfidy unexampled, even in British poli- 
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tics. Yet each of these facts is established by Mr. Lecky with su- 
perfluous wealth of detail. 

First of all, he makes it clear that the ruling class of both Eng- 
land and Ireland, the landed aristocracy and gentry, had fully deter- 
mined that a union of the two nations must be secured. This was 
necessary for the perpetuation of their own power. For them to 
resolve was to do, in so far as the thing was possible. Trouble was 
sedulously, persistently fomented in Ireland ; disorder was encour- 
aged; military law was proclaimed ; disarmament of the people 
was ordered, accompanied by every circumstance of ignominy that 
could be made to gall a sensitive and proud-spirited people ; the 
rebellion that such a policy naturally produced was subdued with a 
brutal atrocity that carries one back to the middle ages, and makes 
one blush for his kind ; and then this provoked disorder was util- 
ized as the chief argument for the necessity of a Union. 

Those who were not carried away by passion or fear, so as to be 
ready to support the Act of Union, were gained over by bribery. 
The bribes did not so often take the shape of money payments as of 
honors bestowed. For example, an archbishop gave his support to 
the bill on promise of the reversion of the See of Dublin, and a per- 
manent seat in the Imperial House of Lords ; twenty-three barris- 
ters voted for the bill, of whom six were promoted to the bench, 
and eight others received high honors under the crown. Just be- 
fore leaving Ireland, Lord Cornwallis sent to England a list of fifty 
to whom places, pensions, or promotions had been promised in re- 
turn for votes for the bill. This shameless pledge was shamelessly 
broken, the Pitt government delaying action, and their successors 
repudiating the bargain altogether. But the rewards actually given 
must have been numbered by hundreds. 

But one thing was needed to complete the iniquity of this trans- 
action, and that was not lacking. Pitt intended and solemnly 
pledged himself to follow the Act of Union with Catholic emanci- 
pation and other liberal measures for the pacification of Ireland. 
He yielded, however, to the opposition at home, so far as to post- 
pone his measures for a time, which, of course, meant abandonment 
for a generation or more. For this breaking of solemn pledges Eng- 
land has had to pay dear ever since. It is possible, as Mr. Lecky 
maintains, that in spite of the means by which the Act of Union 
was passed, a liberal and broad series of reforms would have made 
Ireland contented to live under the Union, preventing a century of 
political discord and agrarian crime. There is no use of discussing 
this might-have-been of history. The present state of English pol- 
itics and of Irish discontent is the legitimate effect of the Act of 
Union, as it was actually passed ; and the England of to-day must 
answer for England’s sins in 1800. 
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The reader will be grateful to Mr. Lecky for his full and accurate 
collection of facts, but will doubtless draw a different conclusion 
from these facts from that which the historian has drawn. The 
volumes will strengthen the Home Rule cause in the estimation of 
candid students of history. Mr. Lecky set out to curse Ireland, 
but like Balaam he has been compelled to speak unwilling words of 
blessing. 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


In Darkest England. By WILLIAM BootH. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 


The first thing to be said about this much talked of book is that 
it is exceedingly well written, and of intense interest. It bears 
throughout the marks of a practiced and skilful pen. Mr. Booth 
does not over-value the aid of his literary friend to whom in his 
preface he so handsomely expressses his obligations, and Mr. Stead 
has no reason to be ashamed of the «‘ hack-work’’ which he has since 
almost disdainfully acknowledged. It is impossible, also, not to rec- 
ognize the profound and burning earnestness of the book, No one 
could read it without being stirred by its terribly graphic delineation 
of existing misery and roused by its large and courageous scheme ot 
help. There is much to admire in «‘General’’ Booth’s hopefulness, 
To those who know practically anything of the conditions with which 
he essays to deal, it is wonderfully bracing to find a man, after forty 
years work in the deepest mire of the swamps of poverty and sin 
still buoyantly confident that there is a ‘‘way out’’ of ‘darkest 
England,”’ or darkest New York. Mr. Booth deserves respect, too, be- 
cause he is more than a mere observer or doctrinaire. Hedoes some- 
thing beyond digging out facts. No doubt, that is a useful service. 
Mr. Riis has done it to good purpose for our own city in his notable 
volume entitled How The Other Half Lives. But it is after all 
only preliminary, and if it goes no further has comparatively little 
value except to gratify curiosity. Mr. Booth, however, has been 
doing in his life-long activities something very different from this 
and offers us something very different in his book. He and his 
‘‘ officers ’’ are no dilletante philanthropists, who go «‘ slumming”’ 
for a few nights and think no more about it when the sensation is 
exhausted. 

Above all, Mr. Booth appeals to Christian sympathy because he 
insists so strongly upon the regeneration of the heart as the only 
sure and permanent way of elevating the life. He gives new em- 
phasis to the principle which Dr. Chalmers was never tired of reiter- 
ating in his work among the wretched and degraded poor of Glas- 
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gow, that ‘character is the parent of comfort.’’ He does not believe 
in redemption by a change of environment. If he urges the need 
for beginning in many cases with material aid, it is for the purpose 
of opening minds benumbed with misery to the reception of spiritual 
truth. Onthese, and other points the views presented by «‘ Gen- 
eral ’’ Booth are in accord with sound common sense and fundamen- 
tal Christian truth. 

We have always believed, however, that the better a thing is, the 
more it is entitled to, and will profit by, respectful and intelligent 
criticism. ‘The more we believe in the sincerity of General Booth and 
his single-hearted purpose to do the best thing he can for the 
help of the world’s woe, the more assured we feel that he will wel- 
come discussion of his proposed measures on the part of those who 
are in the fullest accord with his spirit and aims. Nothing does 
more to further the canonization of really deserving saints under 
the Roman Catholic system, than the assaults of the « devil's advo- 
cate.’’ 

We do not admire Professor Huxley as a censor of religious ideas 
and activities. Pleading as he likes to do for tolerance and liberal- 
ity, he is himself too often offensively intolerant and narrow on his 
own side He is arrogant and supercilious. He talks down at his 
opponents, as the French say, de haut en bas. He may be fairly 
called a bully in argument. To our mind the force of his recent 
animadversions upon Mr, Booth is lessened by the acrid tone in 
which they were uttered, It is, however, apparent that his strictures 
have appreciably affected public opinion in England, and, to some ex- 
tent, in this country. We do not attribute their influence to his dis- 
tasteful and ill-tempered epigrams. The Salvation Army has done 
too much good and won too general respect, even among those least 
in smpathy with its methods, to be discredited by smart flings about 
‘‘Corybantic Christianity.’’ 

Whatever effects Professor Huxley’s criticisms have had, must, 
therefore, be due to some basis of reason and justice, which, in spite 
of their acerbity, is recognized by discriminating readers. His ob- 
jections are substantially two. He justly deprecates the autocratic 
absolutism of the Salvation Army organization ; and, he distrusts 
the soundness of General Booth’s financiering. It is the second of 
these objections which has special weight. If it is well founded, 
the first only adds to its force, so that the two may be regarded as 
one. The revulsion of feeling in reference to Mr. Booth’s scheme 
produced by the professor’s censures has undoubtedly proceeded 
from the serious question that has been raised as to the wisdom of 
confiding such large financial concerns to a man who acknowledges in 
his organization no authority above himself and who, to say the least, 
has not proved himself an infallible chancellor of the exchequer. 
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Nobody doubts that Mr. Booth has honestly used for his work the 
large sums of money that have passed through his hands as supreme 
dictator of the Salvation Army movement But this does not offset 
the fact that he renders no satisfactory report to anybody of how the 
money is spent. His books don’t balance. The yearly auditing to 
which he professes to submit them is not made public, and from his 
own description of it, does not guarantee any real verification of his 
accounts. Heis lax and unbusinesslike in his administration of the 
Army funds. ‘his is what has roused misgivings as to the vastly 
larger scheme he now designs, and diminished, if not arrested, the 
flow of subscriptions. 

We are bound to say that such an effect reasonably and justly 
follows from such a cause. If General Booth’s beneficent plan fails, 
or is seriously impeded, on this account, it will furnish a new and 
most impressive setting forth of an old lesson, which cannot be re- 
peated too often. And that is, if any financial affairs in the world 
need to be conducted with scrupulous and formal exactness, they are 
those connected with religious enterprises. Nothing weakens 
Christianity more than dubious or damaged credit. Instead of less 
precision and technicality of bookkeeping than in ordinary business 
matters, churches and benevolences and philanthropies should rather 
insist upon having more, If it is nothing larger than the few dollars 
proceeds of a children’s fair, let every cent be recorded and accounted 
for. Religion, associated as it is deplorably apt to be, with loose 
ways about money will not have much influence with men who do 
their own thinking. It doesn’t deserve to have. 


JAMES M, BRUCE. 
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Read What is Said of It. 


At last we have a REVIEW worthy of the name.—eligious Herald. 


Let those who are interested in having the Baptists at the forefront, help to 
sustain the publication.— Vermont Baptist. 


We have examined the REVIEW with care, and are prepared to commend it to 
our brethren. We wish that every preacher, at any rate, would take and read 
it.—Central Baptist. 

Two new departments and its general make-up place it alongside the 
Bibliotheca Sacra and the Presbyterian Review in general character and quality. 
We wish it the highest prosperity.— The Congregationalist. 

The REvIEw is certainly, under its new management and enlarged and 
improved appearance, worthy of a very wide circulation not only among minis- 
ters, but laymen as well. We heartily commend it to our brethren generally.— 
Christian Secretary. 


It will be seen that the editors intend to make the REVIEW in every way 
creditable to the denomination. It should have, therefore, the best support of 
the Baptists of this country. Every pastor and many thoughtful laymen should 
take it.—Zion’s Advocate. 


It is exceedingly neat in its appearance and typography, and its contents are 
varied and inviting. The editors are possessed of literary skill and energy, and 
are understood to be backed by ample capital, and will unquestionably demonstrate 
a success. — Zhe National Baptist. 


We hardly see how any pastor can be ‘‘ thoroughly furnished ’’ with the 
means of keeping abreast of the live Baptist thinkers of the day without this 
excellent quarterly. Itcovers a wide range with the sweep of both exact scholar- 
ship and practical knowledge of matters of special interest to the denomination 
and Christian world at large.—Christian Herald. 


It ought to be extensively read by the thinking people of our churches, and 
to pastors especially it will be found helpful both in the study and in the practical 
work, Messrs. MacArthur and Vedder have discerned the living and important 
currents of thought now in progress and have given us a magazine well abreast of 
the present needs.— Canadian Baptist. 


What was good before is now better still. . . . The Review of Literature 
consists of signed articles on various works, all of them discriminating and_careful, 
by such scholars as Professor Osgood, Dr. Strong and others. This is a very 
valuable feature. The Editorial Department is strong and fresh. Our Baptist 
friends will make a mistake if they do not give this Quarterly a prompt and 
liberal support. — Zhe Christian Intelligencer. 














BRAIN 48° NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve-giving principle of the Ox Brain and the 
Embryo:of the Wheat and .Qat. 


} " 





For fifteen years has been a standard preparation with all 
physicians treating nervous or mentai disorders. 
Formula on every label. 

More than a million packages have been used by physicians 
alone, relieving all forms of nervous disorders, 
loss of mental or bodily power, 

It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental develop- 

ment of children. 
It is recommended by BISMARCK, GLADSTONE,. EMILY 
FAITHFULL, and other brain workers. 





F. CROSBY CO., 56 W. 25th St., N. Y.. For Sale by — or Mail, - 


HALES HONE 





oF 


HOREHOUND TAR 


The dry, hacking cough which ushers 
in Consumption, and the labored short 
breathing which is the constant and harass. 
ing symptoms of asthma, the violent par- 
oxysms that rack the lungs and: nervous 
systems of children troubled with the 
whooping-cough, the dangerous and sud- 
den manifestations of croup, are alike re- 
lieved and removed by HALE’s HONEY OF 
HOREHOUND AND TAR. 


Save imperiled Lungs. 


The Importance of Timely Medication. 

A cough’should neither be triffed. with 
nor experimented upon. Materia Medica 
contains no. finer specific for throat and 
lung complaints than HALE’s HONEY OF 
HoREHOUND AND TAR. Testimonials in 
its behalf, of which its proprietor is the 
constant recipient, are open to inspection 
at his — of business. 

Remember the name—Hare’s Honey 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR—as' there are 
counterfeits! C.- N. CRITTENTON, 
No. 115 Fulton Street, New York. Pro- 
prtetor. Sold by ail Druggists and Medi- 
cine Derlers everywhere 


Three Sizes, 25e., 50c. and $1. 
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—+Second Edition, Revised +— 


THE DECLINE OF INFANT BAPTISM, 


HENRY C. VEDDER. 


STIFF COVERS, SEWED, PP. 29. 
SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS, EIGHT COPIES MAILED TO ONE 
ADDRESS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


What Was Said of the First Edition: 


A very able and suggestive article * * * The-entire article will repay a 
careful reading.—Prof. A. H. Newman, LL.D., in Canadian Baptist. 

A very thorough, an almost exhaustive investigation of the subject. 
Mr. Vedder’s essay is a very valuable document.— Yournal and Messenger. 

Mr.. Vedder’s article is of no value as a scientific calculation. It will help 
neither the Baptists nor the cause of religion.—Vew York Sun. 

A collection of hard facts which have a very legible moral.— Watchman. 





* * * 





Just the thing pastors often need for Educational and Controversial pur- 
poses. Send orders at once to 


THE BAPTIST REVIEW ASSOCIATION, 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Also for sale, ‘a limited number of copies: 


RESTATEMENT IN THEOLOGY, 


BY 
Rev. HENRY E. ROBINS, D.D. 


(Reprinted from the BAPTIST QUARTERLY for January, 1890.) 
TEN CENTS A COPY. 


MARTIN BREWER ANDERSON : 


AN APPRECIATION 
BY 


HENRY C. VEDDER, 
(Reprinted on Plate Paper from April number of the REviEw.) 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A COPY. 
THE BAPTIST REVIEW ASSOCIATION, 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 











A NEW DEPARTURE, 


A PE POLIOY WOH WiLL SATISFY EVERYBODY. 















ISSUED BY 


The Travelers’ Insurance Ga. 


OF BARTEORD, COmni. 


Lan 


No Burdensome Conditions or Restrictions. 
LOWEST CASH RATES OF ANY LIBERAL POLICY YET ISSUED. 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE. 


WORLD-WIDE TRAVEL. 


a 






















Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up Policy, or Special Term Insurance, 
plainly stated in every Policy issued. 


| ASK AGENTS TO SHOW A COPY AND SEE FOR YOURSELF. 


<> 
> 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


The Travelers’ Special Term Plan. 


No Life or Endowment Policy issued by this Company lapses 
by reason of failure to pay the premium when due (after it has 
been in force for three years) ; but is, if the insured wishes, carried 
for its face for the time specified in the Policy, without further 
payment of premium. 


This is Insurance that FULLY Insures. 
All Claims Paid ot Sight Upon Receipt of Sticfactry Profs of Death. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec'y. 































